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Policy 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is a specialized publica- 
tion for manufacturing confectioners exclusively, edited 
in the interest of the executives in charge of the purchas- 
ing, production and sales departments; a medium for the 
free and frank discussion of manufacturing policies, prob- 
lems, methods and materials. 

The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising 
pages which are available only to the supply manufacturers 
for the advertising of products which are used by the 
manufacturing confectioner—machinery equipment, raw 
materials and supplies, etc. 


Aims 
The Manufacturing Confectioner believes in 
Sanitary and Hygienic Standards established for the manu- 
facture and handling of confectionery. 


Organization of jobbers and manufacturers in every local 
zone in the United States with representation in a 
national body which will be a federation of all local con- 
fectionery associations. 


Uniform Method of cost finding and accounting. 


Pure Food Legislation which enforces a quality standard 
for confectionery. 





“Save a Little Christmas” 
The poem by Louis Ef. Thayer on the frontis 
piece of this issue expresses a thought which is 
well to carry through into the New Year—a 
poetic reminder that the Spirit of Christmas 
good will toward men—should be the founda- 
tion for all our business and personal relation 
ships. There are many occasions throughout the 
vear to exercise the same charitable feeling to 
ward our fellowmen which permeates the whole 
world at this Yuletide season; so let’s save a 
little of the Christmas spirit, which is gener 
ated in such abundance this month, to use, as 
Thayer says, ‘‘next July.’ ' 


1926 Convention and Exposition of the N. C. 
A. at Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

The new annex to the Hotel Sherman, Chi 
eago, has been designed especially to meet the 
need for adequate facilities for housing indus 
trial expositions and conventions and high class 
hotel service all under one roof—30,000 square 
feet of exposition space is available if need be. 

We understand the National Confectioners’ 
Association have reserved approximately 20,000 
square feet in the new Sherman Exposition 
Hall which will be offered to the manufacturers 
of confectioner’s equipment, raw materials and 
supplies who wish to exhibit their products in 
connection with the next annual convention of 
the N.C. A. the week of May 24, 1926. Further 
details have not vet been announced. 


A Little Yuletide Shop Talk 

We wish it were possible, as Mr. Wells points out 
in this issue, to short-cut an annual inventory of our 
worldly goods by the use of a tag to be filled out and 
attached to each lot of material. The most valuable 
assets of a publication cannot be “tagged” nor weighed, 
nor measured nor audited. However, our many loyal, 
interested readers and advertisers who so willingly give 
of their time and money (we have the highest adver- 
tising rates of any confectionery publication) keep us 
fairly well appraised of the “value received” which we 
are pledged to deliver. 

Inasmuch as THe MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
is the medium of contact between the producers of 
equipment and supplies (directly or indirectly) and 
the confectionery manufacturers who use them, we en- 
deavor to so conduct both our circulation and advertis- 
ing departments that we may render an efficient and 
profitable service to all and not be guilty of bringing 
together people or things unsuited to each other. 

We sincerely appreciate the splendid cooperation of 
the manufacturers in both the candy and allied fields 
in pioneering a specialized publishing service which is 
a factor in constructive work and the elimination of 
waste in this industry. 








How | Saved My 


Investment in a 


Confectionery Plant 


of course. 








| decided to go into business for ny- 
self. In casting about for an attrac- 
tive opportunity I met a man who 
had had several years’ experience as 
manager of a candy plant and he also wanted to 
go into business for himself. From information 
secured through this man and as a result of my 
own inquiries, I came to the conclusion that 
many candy firms were making rather large 
profits and that with the advent of prohibition 
and other causes the industry promised to show 
considerable growth. 

After some negotiation we decided to pool 
our resources and buy a small plant. We found 
a going concern that had apparently been 
operating profitably and finally decided to take 
it over. The records showed sales amounting 
to several thousand dollars a month during busy 
seasons, and as we were told that the gross 
profit was about 30 per cent, it seemed to us 
like a safe investment. 

However, after taking over the business we 
began to realize that for some reason or other 
the profits did not measure up to our expecta 
tion and that, instead of making money, we 
were actually losing it. 














We Were in Danger of Losing Our Investment 

My business training had been with a very 
successful firm in another line, and I was sur 
prised to find the lack of knowledge regarding 
actual costs among the men with whom I was 
The apparent practice was to esti 
mate cost of candy by adding together the cost 
of material, labor, containers, ete., and = then 
figuring 30 per cent to this for gross profit. As 
our losses continued in spite of efforts to put 
the business on a paying basis, I began to ana 
lyze expenses. To my surprise | found that 


associated. 


(- A real true story of the experiences of an outsider who put up the 
capital to purchase a candy manufacturing business which was sup- 
posedly a ‘‘going concern,’ but which proved to be a losing propesi- 
tion when the acid test of an accurate cost system was applied. This 
story was given us in confidence and all identifying data are omitted, 
However, the facts as stated herein represent the actual 
experience of this man who nearly lost his investment. 
This story of how a money-losing plant was turned into a_ profitable 
business by cutting its sales volume in half (because unprofitable items 
were eliminated) gives food for serious thought and no doubt has a 
\. parallel with other factories in this industry. 


SHORTLY after the close of the war 
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much of the candy we made was being sold at a 
loss. Our efforts to install proper cost methods 
met with considerable opposition, but we finally 
adopted a batch ticket which showed exactly 
how much material and labor were being used 
on each lot. 


Cut Sales in Half to Make a Profit 


As soon as we began to get definite facts re 
garding the goods we were making, it was evi- 
dent that we were losing money on. certain 
items. In spite of the objections of others, we, 
therefore, decided to discontinue the sales of 
those lines showing a loss and to concentrate 
on those yielding a profit. This resulted in 
cutting our sales in half. As soon as we had 
done this we began to show a profit; in other 
words, by doing less business we made more 
money. 

Kven with this improvement we were spend- 
ing entirely too much money in proportion to 
the volume of our business. Our overhead was 
too high and miscellaneous expenses were exces- 
sive. It seemed then that the next step was to 
cut out all unnecessary expenditures and to 
operate the firm on a definite budget basis. 


“What Is a Budget Between Friends?” 


After considerable discussion we worked out 
a budget, with a definite understanding that 
everyone was to live up to this schedule. It was 
rather surprising to find, however, that our 
department heads had no conception of the 
meaning of a budget, because the majority of 
them exceeded their allowance before the end 
of the first month. When we took one of these 
men to task for not keeping within the estimate 
that he himself had prepared, he said: ‘* Yes, | 
know | prepared that estimate, but I did not 
helieve that you really expected me to live up to 
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it.’’ It required several months of insistence 
on our part to make men realize that they must 
keep within the budget. Some had the feeling 
that while it was fine to have a budget, no one 
ever expected to keep within it. To them the 
budgeting process was merely a means of paint- 
ing rosy pictures of the future rather than lay- 
ing out definite rules for guidance. 
Purchase Control 

As a part of this budgeting process we found 
it necessary to put in a definite control of pur- 
chases, with the understanding that nothing was 
to be bought until the requisition had been 
signed by the treasurer. Here again consider 
able opposition was encountered. There was a 
tendency to order goods first and get the requi 
sition signed afterwards. Sometimes forgetful- 
ness Was given as an excuse for this. Another 
common alibi was that an emergeney had arisen 
and there was not time to get the requisition 
QO. K.’d. As a means of enforcing this rule we 
hegan to notify salesmen that we would refuse 
to pay bills unless the purchase had been prop 
erly O. K.’d. 

We also found a tendency to over-buy and 
over-stock. A salesman would come in with the 
explanation that prices were going up and our 
buyer would yield to the temptation of laying in 
a supply to protect himself. He also had an 
idea that it was good business to take advantage 
of bargains whenever they were presented. 
This resulted in tying up considerable capital 
and hampering our payment of other bills when 
they were due. 

“Hand-to-Mouth” Buying Conserves Capital 

In order to avoid this we adopted the practice 
of buying nearly everything on a ‘‘hand-to 
mouth’’ basis. One of our reasons for discon 
tinuing certain items had been that in order to 
manufacture them it was necessary to buy 
some of the materials in rather large quantities. 

In selecting the lines of candy in which to 
specialize we had endeavored to pick varieties 
made from materials easily obtained in the local 
markets and which could be bought advan 
tageously in small quantities. The result of this 
practice of keeping our raw material inventory 
down to a minimum and buying approximately 
a week’s supply at a time of the larger items 
that we could get material in, manufacture it, 
ship it out and have the goods in the hands of 
the customer within thirty days after the ma 
terial had been received. Not infrequently 
customers have sent in their cheeks for goods 
before we had to pay for the material. This 
frequent and rapid turnover has enabled us to 
do a larger volume of business than would 
otherwise have been possible with such a limited 
capital, 

it is frequently possible to secure quantity 
prices by contracting ahead for large amounts, 
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with the understanding that deliveries will be 
made at regular intervals in such quantities as 
are needed from time to time. As an illustra- 
tion, we buy boxes and wrappers in ten thou- 
sand lots. These are made up all at one time 
by the supply house and delivered to us as we 
need them. It economizes on our storage space 
and gives us the advantage of quantity price, 
but means that we are not billed for the goods 
until we are actually ready to use them. We 
are greatly indebted to our supply house for 
their cooperation. 

We faced still another problem. Our goods 
were not being sold to the better class of stores 
and much of our capital was being tied up in 
slow accounts. We needed ready cash to keep 
our business going and decided that it was nee 
essary to be more careful in the handling of 
credits and to decline to sell firms who were 
slow in paying their bills. 

Quality Alone Not Sufficient 


When we went out after the business of the 
better grade firms, particularly those who dis 
counted their bills, we ran into another diffi 
eulty. Our product was a highly competitive 
item and one which was generally sold on a 
price basis. Being a small firm, we were not in 
a position to compete on large orders on the 
basis of price. Our problem, therefore, was to 
find some ways and means of securing the busi 
ness of better grade firms on something other 
than a price basis. First, we improved the 
quality of our product, but this in itself was not 
sufficient. 

Higher Prices for an Idea 

Finally we developed a unique package for an 
article that is usually sold in bulk. This pack 
age when properly displayed tempts people 
who would never think of purchasing the same 
kind of eandy in bulk to buy. We changed our 
merchandising tactics from the selling of a com 
petitive product on the basis of price and qual 
itv to that of merchandising a sales-building 
idea which would enable dealers to secure more 
money for our produet in this package than he 
could secure for a competitor’s product in any 
other form. We even raised our own prices. 
While at first this seemed lke a dangerous 
move, nevertheless | believe that the increase 
of price made possible by this new package has 
been our salvation. At least both our sales and 
our profits have shown an merease 

Naturally, it was essential that the eating 
quality of our candy should not disappoint the 
consumer after he vielded to the impulse of 


buving the package. This led to our setting a 
rather high standard for quality \t first if 
was difficult to keep the manufacturing depart 
ment up to this quality. We lost considerable 
money through seconds and = spoiled batches 
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The factory had never been educated to the 
quality we were trying to obtain. 

One of our difficulties was that the candy 
maker would not cooperate in the setting of 
definite manufacturing standards. Apparently 
he felt that this would result in our finding just 
how he made the goods. 


Adopt Standard Methods 


Fortunately or unfortunately, about this time 
he was hired away from us by a competitor and 
we were forced to depend on a much less ex 
perienced man. This was a severe blow at 
first and resulted in our losing considerable 
business because we could not make prompt 
shipments. Nevertheless, we determined that 
since the worst had occurred, it was as good 
a time as any to solve the problem of formulae 
and find out what manufacturing standards 
were essential to turn out our goods properly. 

It took us some time and cost quite a little 
money in conducting experiments to find out just 
the right formula, working methods and condi- 
tions which would enable us to obtain the de- 
sired uniform quality. Today I am glad to say 
each batch is made in strict accordance with a 
definite method and formula. Furthermore, we 
ean teach any good candy maker how to cook 
our batches so that there is no danger of our 
being seriously hampered again if we lose our 
chief candy maker. 

As a result of discontinuing the manufacture 
of a general line and concentrating on one or 


Determined to Make a Profit 
The above true story of a struggle for a profit in a small 


candy plant shows a brand of determination which is a big asset 


fo any industry. 


especially—has this same kind of determination to make a profit, 
regardless of quotas or volume or competitive prices, then such a 
house is on a solid foundation. 
this kind of specific data bearing on the successful management of 


medium-sized confectionery factories. 


r . . ‘ . 
When everyone in the organization 


We would like to have more of 
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two specialties, the factory contained consider- 
able excess equipment. This was sold more for 
the sake of getting additional space than for the 
amount of money realized. In fact, the old 
equipment was in such poor condition that it 
did not bring in very much. By getting rid of 
this excess equipment we gained manufactur- 
ing space and have been able to rearrange and 
plan our workroom to expedite the handling of 
material. We also have room for expansion 
when it is needed. 

Since we are a small plant we are in a posi- 
tion to keep closer supervision over our work 
and our expenditures. Our size enables us to 
do another thing which is most helpful. When- 
ever it is necessary for us to increase the pro- 
duction in any department, we give our regular 
employes the opportunity of earning more 
money, instead of bringing in new workers. 
This increases their loyalty. 

It has taken several years to accomplish all 
of this, and I have purposely omitted many of 
the serious mistakes and bitter experiences be- 
cause they would not be of interest to experi- 
enced candy men. The net result, however, is 
that after several years we have succeeded in 
turning what promised to be a definite loss 
into a profit, and instead of losing our original 
investment—which we felt for the first two or 
three years we were going to do—we have sue- 
ceeded in placing the business where we believe 
that from now on we ean go ahead and begin to 
make some money. 


salesmen 
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Health Examinations 

















of Candy Workers 





it by W. E. Brown, M. D. 
of 
ur- Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 
nd 
of 
on qeeTy . . . . . , “20 ; . . . fy 

Three classes o} people are interested ti the prope) production o} 
si- candy—the employer, the employee and the consumer. The employer is 
rk interested in keeping his machinery, which includes the ‘human cogs,’ 
to in such condition as to obtain maximum production with minimum 
n- a 
“" cost. The employee and the consumer have as vital an interest as the 
ar employer. 
re {‘*This article shows how the best interests of all three are served 
7 when conservation of the human factor in industry is practiced.”’ 
all K.prror. } 
of 
e- 
ri- HICKENS, race-horses and cireus possible discrimination against the weaker 
Is monkeys are fed, housed, trained, member of his group and might be means of 
in and kept up to the highest physical prying into personal matters, which should be 
SS i} pitch in order to secure a full return of interest to him alone. Probably, in many 
ial from them as producers in their re- instances, both classes were partially justified 
or spective fields. The same principle applies to in their conclusions. Since the working-out of 
1c- human beings; increased production cannot be well organized and systematized methods of 
ve expected from workers unless some attention is physical examinations, both employer and em 
to paid to their physical environment and needs. ploye have come to appreciate the benefits de- 


3v the same token great care is taken to secure 
the proper type of machinery in industry and 
every effort is made to see that parts do not 
become worn with resulting loss of function. 
How seldom is the worker or human machine 
accorded similar attention when the matter of 
selection and subsequent care is involved. Many 
an employer figures that the lost worker is 
easily replaced and never for a moment reckons 
the resulting labor turnover, which is an ex- 
pensive item in industry. Some employers have 
come to appreciate the fact that the worker of 
inferior physical make-up at the beginning of 
employment, or the one who later becomes of 
that type, slows down production. As will be 
subsequently shown this does not mean that 
only perfect physical specimens ean find a place 
in industry. By proper methods the subnormal 
individual may readily be utilized in the work 
for which he is best suited. By giving him the 
proper sort of work or by correcting his de- 
fects he may contribute a very valuable part 
in production. 
Modern Conception of Examinations 


In times past health examinations of workers 
have heen opposed by employer and employe. 
The former could see only an unnecessary ex- 
pense, a delay in employment and a possible re- 
sentment on the part of the employed. The lat- 
ter has felt that the physical examination was a 
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rived by each. The interest of the employer 
is served by the maintenance of good health 
among his employes. The worker finds oppor- 
tunity to have corrected certain defects which 
might ultimately result in his elimination from 
industry. Job placement has been developed so 
that now he finds himself in the sort of oceupa- 
tion for which he is physically suited, instead 
of being placed hit or miss in a position which 
uses up his vitality and exhausts his interest. 
These are factors of importance in production 
and in earning capacity. Furthermore, with re 
stricted immigration and a possible shortage of 
labor this factor of conservation of workers is 
of vital interest to the industrial world. 
Interested Groups 


Three groups of individuals should be inter- 
ested in the proper maintenance of physical 
well-being among workers in the candy indus 
trv. The employer, the employe and the con- 
sumer. The advantages derived by each group 
will be discussed entirely from a_ business 
standpoint and without reference to sentiment 
or purely human interest. The employer is in- 
terested in greater production at a minimum 
cost. The employe is interested in greater 
earning power without lessened vigor. The 
consumer is interested in a reasonably priced 
article made by workers who have in no way 
contaminated the article placed upon the mar- 
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First Aid and Examination Room 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. Chicago Plant 


ket. How physical examinations may contribute 
to all three of these objects will be discussed. 
The Object of Physical Examinations 


Before taking up the individual interests of 
the groups referred to let us consider the mat- 
ter from a general point of view. The general 
object of physical examinations in industry is 
‘*to establish the presence or absence of organic 
disease, to prevent communicable or occupa 
tional diseases, to detect the presence of phys- 
ical defects so as to -get the same cured, to place 
the worker in the occupation best suited to him 
or to adapt him to his job.’’ That these are 
important is shown by the fact that in 10,000 
examinations of workers in a particular indus- 
iry no single worker was without some defect. 
All of these defects contributed to loss of effi- 
ciency in the worker. Eighty-six per cent of 
these were trivial and easily remedied. The 
remaining fourteen per cent were of greater 
significance and required more extensive treat- 
ment. The purpose of finding such defects is 
to correct them before they have done great 
damage. Where serious damage has already 
been done the examination establishes the 
physical limitations of the individual and indi- 
cates the type of work for which he is suited. 


The Employer’s Profit 


The employer is concerned with those things, 
which increase production without increasing 
costs beyond a profitable limit. He wants his 
machine and his machine workers to function 
without interruption, without mistakes, and 
without loss of quality in the finished product. 
Good physical condition of the machine worker 
is just as important as the good physical con- 
dition of the machine. If the evesight of the 
worker is subnormal, if the worker is constantly 
annoyed by some minor defect, his production 
with the same type of machine will not measure 
up to the standard of the well worker. If 
from some major defect the employe is not 
suited to the particular type of work to which 








he is assigned, his production will fall below the 
given standard. Being below par physically, 
he becomes a frequent victim of illnesses, such 
as the common cold, and his working capacity 
drops off. Not only is the employer getting 
less work while he is on the job but he often 
suffers a greater loss by the absence of the 
worker just at a time when his services are most 
needed. If by chance he transmits his malady 
to other workers an epidemic may develop. This 
means lost time and decreased production from 
the group as a whole. Workers suffering from 
minor ailments are usually discontented and 
tend to spread discontent among the other 
workers. 
Labor Turnover 


Another economic loss to the employer, who 
takes employes without regard to their physical 
fitness, is increased labor turnover. ‘Where em- 
ployes are not physically suited to their jobs 
they tend to change occupations with an annoy- 
ing frequency. The training of employes for 
particular work is done at a certain cost. After 
he is trained the worker is more valuable than 
a green employe. If after reaching a point of 
efficiency he quits because of ill health, or be- 
cause of discontent attributable in whole or in 
part to poor health, a loss in production is sus- 
tained by the employer, and again the expense 
of training a new employe must be undergone. 
It would appear quite clear that the proper se- 
lection of employes on the basis of suitable 
physical tests helps to stabilize labor employ- 
ment and also hélps to reduce the amount of 
turnover and absenteeism. 


The Worker’s Profit 
Labor’s attitude toward health examinations 
at the beginning of employment and at later 
periods during employment has often been an- 





Manicure Room at Wrigley’s Chicago Plant 
Close physical inspection of all factory workers is 
maintained 
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tagonistic. It is to be noted, however, that in 
recent times more and more labor organizations 
have come to see their benefit to the worker. 
This is evidenced by the fact that many labor 
unions are taking steps to provide their mem- 
bers with opportunity for such examinations. 
It is quite beyond dispute that the earning ca- 
pacity of the worker varies directly in propor- 
tion to his good health. He ean ill afford to be 
sick. Sickness means increased expense and de- 
ereased income. It often uses up his small sav- 
ings and necessitates borrowing in order to tide 
over the period of illness. Any measures taken 
to conserve his health and reduce the sickness 
factor must inevitably benefit the worker. The 
old idea of trying to conceal from one’s self 
the fact that certain ailments exist is no longer 
fostered by the intelligent worker. As most of 
these can be remedied in the early stages he 
wants to know of their existence so that prompt 
eradication can be accomplished. He knows 
that this is of economic importance to him. 
Viewed entirely from the standpoint of finan- 
cial returns the worker profits from a good sys- 
tem of health examinations, both at the begin- 
ning of employment and at subsequent inter- 
vals. 


The Consumer’s Interest 


Long since has the consumer discarded the 
old idea that ‘‘what he doesn’t know doesn’t 
hurt him.’’ Today he wants to know more 
about the things which may possibly hurt him, 
in order that he may avoid them. People are 
more and more interested in the production of 
their food stuffs. They want to know that their 
foods have a background of careful production. 
They know that the health of the person pre- 
paring foods may be of vital importance to them 
as consumers. They want the proper safe- 
guards thrown about food as it passes through 
the process of manufacture. If they are served 
in a restaurant by an individual with an of- 
fensive skin disease or of a sickly appearance, 
not only do they have a reaction of disgust, but 
they are quite convinced that it is not safe to eat 
the food thus handled. In the same way they 
are interested to know that healthy workers are 
employed in food producing plants and that 
the opportunity for contamination is reduced to 
a minimum. Examination of the workers is one 
of the foremost means for securing such protec- 
tion as the consumer has a right to expect. The 
interest of the consumer of candy in the physi- 











cal well being of the worker is real and based 
on good logic. 
The Accomplishment of Physical Examinations 


An effort has been made to show that the 
maintenance of health is a factor in industry, 
that health examinations of workers help to- 
ward this end, and that all the interested par- 
ties are benefited by them. Next comes the 
matter of accomplishing this in an industry. 
Certain general principles are of fundamental 
importance. The introduction of an adequate 
system of examinations must be made with 
painstaking and diplomatic care. Examinations 
must be thorough or they are of little or no 
value. The individual in charge of the work 
must be a careful worker, of rare tact and judg- 
ment, and must understand the employe’s point 
of view. He must have adequate time for his 
examinations and must, therefore, cooperate 
with the employment department. Otherwise 
there will be an interference with factory work. 
Fach employe, before he begins actual work, 
should have an examination of which careful 
record is made. He should be allowed to know 
the nature of the findings and what steps may 
be necessary to correct any existing physical 
defects. All records should be treated as a con- 
fidential matter between doctor and employe. 
There should be a follow-up system to insure 
the carrying out of recommendations. Subse- 
quent examinations at least once a year offer 
opportunity for detecting later troubles. If the 
employer and the examiner have the confidence 
of the employee, no great amount of difficulty 
will be encountered. 


Costs and Profits 


Such a system as outlined undoubtedly means 
increased overhead. It will, however, yield 
returns far in excess of the actual outlay in the 
form of increased production, curtailment of lost 
time from illness and decreased labor turnover. 
Moreover, figures tend to show that four lives 
are saved in every thousand examinations. It 
will ultimately tend to develop good will be- 
tween employer and employee. It will develop 
a moral and a standard of health in the plant 
which cannot be calculated in terms of money. 
As an advertising and sales factor it can easily 
be capitalized. The consumer can then pur- 
chase candy with a knowledge that the manufac- 
turer has done his part in trying to secure 
healthy workers, who can prepare an excellent 
article with profit to all parties concerned. 











Forecasting Confectionery Sales 


A discussion of the factors which influence the trends of 
business which in turn have a direct and indirect effect 
on candy sales 


by Ralph G. Wells 





YSTEMATIC forecasting of future 
business is gaining in favor among 
manufacturers. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in developing 
more accurate methods of analyzing 
and interpreting business facts, as well as in 
judging the value of factors which indicate 
future business changes. Of course, no one has 
developed an error-proof method of estimating 
the exact trend of business six months ahead. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that estimates of 
future business conditions based on sound, eco- 
nomic and statistical methods, are more reliable 
than the guesses of the average business man 
who depends largely on hearsay and his own 
personal opinions. Personal judgments regard- 
ing the future are so apt to be influenced by the 
state of a man’s health that they are not always 
reliable. 

Unfortunately, in judging the value of the 
newer methods of forecasting we are inclined 
to over-emphasize errors and to forget that just 
as many if not more mistakes are being made 
under the old methods. 

In seeking a basis for more accurate forecast- 
ing the principal problem is to find out whether 
the fluctuations in our own sales follow the gen- 
eral trend of business in other lines. To this 
end the past sales of a firm should be analyzed 
and the trend of these compared with the trend 
of certain recognized indices and of general 
business conditions for the same years. While 
we may think that our industry is entirely dif- 
ferent, yet experience has shown that a compar- 
ison of the trend of an individual business with 
the changes in general business conditions 
brings out a similarity in their respective 
curves. The changes in one may lag behind 
the changes in the other, but nevertheless the 
similarity is there just the same and recurs 
vear after year. 

Factors Affecting Candy Sales 


Hence the problem of each company is to 
find out what available statistical data bears a 
sufficiently uniform relation to its own business 
to serve as a barometer of its future sales. In 
the candy industry consumption follows to a 
large extent the general purchasing power and 
prosperity of various communities. Significant 
facts indicating the degree of prosperity and 
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purchasing power are the figures on unemploy- 
ment, bank clearings, check transactions in 
banks, life insurance sales, bank reserves, in- 
terest rates. All these factors may be taken as 
fairly indicative of the general prosperity of 
the country as a whole and of special communi- 
ties that are being studied. 

It is worth while comparing the changes 
which oceur in each factor from time to time 
with the fluctuations in sales to see whether 
there is any similarity between their respective 
curves. In some instances it will be found that 
certain changes in the trends of some of these 
figures will be followed within a short time by 
similar changes in the volume of orders received. 
If a firm is fortunate enough to find that such 
similarity exists in the fluctuation of its own 
business and the fluctuations in any of the fac- 
tors mentioned, it can then use these indices 
under ordinary circumstances as barometers of 
its own business. Not infrequently, however, 
the sales fluctuations are more apt to follow the 
trend of general business conditions rather than 
the fluctuations in any of these index factors. 
In such cases the firm must base its estimates 
on general economic forecasts. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary for each 
company to compile all of these figures itself. 
There are several standard economic services 
issuing monthly bulletins regarding changes in 
business conditions. Harvard University and 
other institutions also issue monthly reports on 
economie conditions from which this informa- 
tion may be obtained. With the aid of such 
reports it is then a question of determining the 
relationship that usually exists between the 
changes in one’s own business and the changes 
forecasted in the bulletin. This requires time, 
and one should hardly expect to discover this 
relationship until it had been studied closely 
during several seasons. 

After one has determined the extent to which 
the volume of his business corresponds to gen- 
eral conditions it is then possible to study the 
application of this trend to specifie localities. 
All parts of the country are not necessarily 
prosperous at the same time. There is fre- 
quently a wide variation between conditions in 
the Middle West and the Atlantic seaboard. 
Kven Boston and New York will differ greatly. 
As a rule, however, unsatisfactory conditions in 
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one locality communicate themselves to other 
sections. 

As an illustration, several years ago a depres- 
sion originated apparently in the agricultural 
sections of the Middle West. At first it cen- 
tered largely around St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Omaha. Then in about ten days or two 
weeks the effect was noticeable in Chicago. <A 
week later it had spread on to Cleveland and 
Detroit, and before the end of the month its 
force was being felt on the Atlantic seaboard. 

For this reason a firm should study intimately 
the conditions in the particular territories from 
which it derives its principal business. As a 
rule it is possible to find in each of the prin- 
cipal territories certain standard statistical in- 
formation which is a fairly reliable index of 
business conditions in that territory. These 
include the factors mentioned previously, such 
as bank clearings, check transactions, reserves, 
interest rates, and sales of specific commodities. 
In shipping centers car loadings are frequently 
a good index, as well as the figures on unem- 
ployment if obtainable. Many trade associa- 
tions are now issuing regularly certain figures 
regarding the activities in their trade. Reserve 
banks of different sections publish statistical 
bulletins. All these are of value to the man 
who is seeking accurate information on which 
to base his judgments. 

In making estimates of future sales one must 
keep in mind fundamental changes that occur 
from time to time. As an illustration, the pres- 
ent tendency in all lines of business is to buy in 
small quantities. Manufacturers must expect 
that for some time to come their sales will ordi- 
narily be made in smaller units or at least cus- 
tomers will insist on smaller shipments at more 
frequent intervals even if they are willing to 
contract for a large quantity at one time. A 
second illustration of another factor which must 
be considered is the fact that the productive 
capacity of the candy plants in this country is 
in excess of the country’s present power of 
consumption. So long as this exists there will 
be a tendency to cut-throat competition and few 
firms can expect to keep their plants running 
at full capacity over any long period of time. 

Determining Firms’ Cycle of Business 

One of the first steps in determining the cycle 
of a firm’s business in common practice with 
nearly all candy manufacturers today is to pre- 
pare charts showing the fluctuation of the firm’s 
sales from month to month for several previous 
years. In studying such charts rather signifi- 
cant characteristics will be noticed provided the 
firm is a growing one. One is the regularity of 
seasonal fluctuations. Another is that over a 
decade or more the business of any two or three 
months will bear approximately the same rela- 
tion each year to the total volume of business 
for the entire twelve months’ period. A third 


is that, eliminating unusual conditions, the bus- 
iness will show a fairly uniform rate of growth 
and increase from year to year. Hence it is 
desirable in analyzing sales to determine the 
regularity of seasonal variations, the uniform 
relation that exists between business of any 
period and the entire season, and the rate at 
which the firm’s business has grown. This also 
means that before the chart of a firm’s yearly 
business can be compared with general business 
conditions it is necessary to correct the charts 
by making allowances for unusual seasonal 
variations and also for the normal rate of 
growth. 

Many firms do not realize the full signifi- 
cance of their sales figures because they fail to 
take this rate of growth into consideration. A 
firm’s sales may show an increase over previous 
years and yet the company may be slipping 
behind because its sales volume has failed to 
keep up with the normal rate of growth. In 
this connection we should also consider the rate 
of increase in the buying power and candy con- 
sumption of the community which we are serv- 
ing. 

As an illustration, suppose a firm’s normal 
rate of growth is ten per cent and its business 
only shows an increase of five or six per cent. 
This would indicate that the firm was failing to 
maintain its normal rate of growth. 

When a firm has determined whether there 
is any coordination between its own sales and 
general business conditions it is then possible 
to determine what its future sales will be. This 
is accomplished by watching from month to 
month various standard business indices which 
have been selected as reliable barometers of 
business conditions. For instance, it will be 
noticed that after a period of business depres- 
sion there begins to be an increase in check 
transactions, and interest rates tighten up. 
This is generally an indication that there is in- 
creased business activity, that people are spend- 
ing their money, paying their bills and begin- 
ning to borrow from banks for business pur- 
poses. Later on it will be found that employ- 
ment is on the increase, car loadings are larger. 
Commodity prices begin to rise, and everybody 
is generally encouraged. This process will con- 
tinue until money rates have reached a point 
where it is no longer profitable to borrow money 
for business purposes. Bank reserves will be 
smaller than usual, indicating the lack of ready 
cash. There will be a falling off in checking 
transactions and other indications of increasing 
caution on the part of business men. ‘With this 
comes a tightening up of credit requirements, a 
falling off in the volume of orders and a grad 
ual decline in trade conditions. In this way it 
is possible to judge what changes are occurring 
and what the future trend will be. Changes in 

(Continued on page 23) 





Short Cut on Inventory Work 


A system which takes the night-mare 
and confusion out of taking inventory 


by Ralph G. Wells 








NVENTORY season is approaching 
—at least for firms closing their fis- 
eal year during the first months of 
the calendar year. While it may 
seem rather early to begin thinking 
about it now, nevertheless we have found the 
task of stock-taking much simplified by care- 
fully planning the details in advance. 

It is obvious that a physical inventory must 
be taken at least once a year if one is to know 
exactly what the actual profits are. No bal- 
ance sheet is dependable unless the inventory 
items included have been obtained by actual 
count. Various substitutes in the way of per- 
petual inventory records have been suggested. 
These are an aid and in our case serve as a 
basis for monthly and semi-annual statements, 
but once every year a physical count of every 
item included in the inventory must be taken. 

When I first started in business stock-taking 
was still a ‘‘nightmare.’’ Today, however, im- 
proved methods have made the task less trying. 
A large part of the greater ease with which we 
take inventory is due to the better planning and 
organization of the work. 

For several reasons we still take our inven- 
tory as of January 1. This gives us a full 
week to clear up after the Christmas rush. 

Just as soon as possible after Christmas we 
require every department head to give his de- 
partment a thorough overhauling—completing 
any unfinished work, returning to stores all un- 
used materials and disposing promptly of any 
odds and ends. The instructions to each de- 
partment are to get all material or work in 
process out of the department before December 
29. <All equipment must be in its proper place 
on that day. Of course, there are some depart- 
ments that carry a stock of certain materials 
on hand all the time. 

Count Material in Advance 


In such cases the department head is required 
to collect this material in one place, count, 
weigh or measure it in advance and label it con- 
spicuously. As labels we use a specially pre- 
pared inventory tag, serially numbered and let- 
tered to indicate the department. This tag (see 
eut No. 1) contains spaces for information 
needed to complete the inventory. Material 
not to be inventoried is also given an identific: 
tion tag specially marked to indicate why it is 
omitted. 

A similar practice is followed in stock rooms 














and any other place where there is material or 
stock of any kind to be listed in the inventory. 
All lots are counted in advance and the amounts 
entered on tags. If it should be necessary to 
make additions to the lot or take any goods 
away before the actual inventory, such changes 
are noted on the back of the tags. This makes 
it possible to continue to use material right 
along if necessary. Even before the instruc- 
tions mentioned above are sent out, we have 
found it desirable to prepare a rather definite 
program of procedure and a list of just what 
material and equipment is to be counted. At 
the same time special rules regarding obsolete 
materials, broken packages and other doubtful 
items are set forth. Much of this practice has 
become fairly well standardized as a result of 
past experience in former years. 

How the Tag Helps 


The use of this tag makes it much easier to 
take the final count. When our regular inven- 
tory men are ready to check up the material in 
any department it is only necessary for them 
to go through that department systematically 
and remove the tag from each lot as they come 
to it. Asa matter of record, they list each tag 
as it is removed, checking the count if they have 
any question as to its accuracy. These tags 
form the real basis of the actual inventory and 
supply the information needed in a much more 
convenient form. They are easily sorted so as 
to bring together quickly all of the figures or 
the same kind and grade of material or into any 
other classification desired. We may have sev- 
eral lots of the same type of material located in 
different departments, but the sorting of tags 
according to classes of material brings together 
quickly all the figures for that material. 

Discuss Details at Staff Meeting 

As a matter of fact, this previous preparation 
is not as difficult as it may sound. Some time 
in December we call a meeting of everybody 
who is going to take an active part in the in- 
ventory. Copies of the plans and instructions 
issued last year are passed out. These are 
gone over item by item rather hastily unless 
someone wishes to recommend changes in the 
procedure previously followed. It does not take 
long, but has the advantage of refreshing 
everybody’s memory and starts each one to 
thinking about the way he is going to handle 
his particular phase of the work. A few days 
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Inventory Tag 


before the actual start on the preparatory steps 
copies of the revised instructions are posted on 
bulletin boards and placed in the hands of 
officials affected. 

When the day for the final count comes check- 
ers working in pairs go through the entire plant 
systematically from top to bottom, entering 
every room, listing everything found and secur 
ing some kind of a tag for each item listed. 
While going through a department they are ac- 
companied by the head of that department. He 
is responsible just as much as the checkers for 


the completeness and accuracy of the inventory 
of his department. Thus a tag is secured for 
every bit of material and equipment in the en- 
tire plant. These are then turned over to the 
tabulating clerks, who handle all of the details 
of the work and prepare the final report. We 
think we have simplified the work to a point 
where just as little confusion and interruption 
occurs as is possible. Collecting tags seems 
much easier to me than the old method of writ- 
ing down a long list of items and quantities with 
all the resulting confusion and delay. 


Forecasting Candy Sales 
(Continued from page 21) 


significant factors warn us of probable changes 
in the trend of our own business in the near 
future. Thus forewarned, we can plan accord- 
ingly and go ahead confidently or proceed with 
caution. 

Naturally, throughout this one has to exer- 
cise considerable judgment and not allow him- 
self to be governed by hard and fast rules or 
carried away by impulses. It is much like sail- 
ing a vessel. One must lay out a general course 
of navigation to be followed, must understand 
the flow of current and tides and the depth of 
his channels. At the same time he must heed 
weather conditions and watch his barometer 
closely. Even then it is necessary to sail the 
ship first on one tack, then on another, taking 











advantage of whatever winds come his way so 
long as the ship is kept headed in a general di- 
rection of progress toward the port for which 
she is bound. 

In the same way the far-seeing business exee- 
utive is himself a keen student of underlying 
economic principles, understands the sinificance 
and relationship of various economic factors to 
each other, their meaning to him and _ their 
bearing on the general course which he must 
follow. When a man refuses to avail himself 
of such aids in the navigation of his business he 
is almost like the mariner who puts to sea with- 
out either chart or compass and who refuses to 
get out his sextant and take his bearings at the 
end of each day. 






































The Original Ante Room 
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The Frigid Air of Some Buyer's Ante-Room 


Things | Wish Buyers Wouldn’t Do 


In which a supply salesman gets a few things off his chest m 
answer to the ‘‘Victim’’ who voiced himself so frankly and effer- 
vescently in the November issue of this magazine on the ‘‘ Things 
he wished supply salesmen wouldn’t do!’’ Evidently the buyer is 
not the only one who suffers hardships in the eternal siege of sell- 
ing goods. The ‘*Contract Snatchers’’ evidently have a few things 
they wish the buyers wouldn’t do! The following is very respect- 
fully submitted for the consideration of the ‘‘Brethren of the 
Dotted Line.’’ 


By IN BAD 
A Supply Salesman 


AST month, a buyer 


who described 





himself as a ‘‘victim’’ of the ‘‘hein- 
ous crimes committed by the foot- 
loose Gentry of the Order-Book’’ 
(meaning fellows like me), set forth 
a long list of his alleged grievances under the 
title ‘‘Things I Wish Salesmen Wouldn’t Do.’’ 
Before publishing it, the Editor asked me to 
read over the galley proofs and to respond with 
a few remarks from a respectful but likewise 
frequently irritated salesman. 

The author of last month’s article speaks, as 
do I, of the vast majority of otherwise respect- 
able citizens who have found their lives’ di- 
vertisement’ in this huge game of Hide and 
Seek (they hide and I seek). We do not claim 
to be exceptions. Some of his indictments hit 
home and are alas! all too true. I graciously 
concede at the outset that the really vicious 
buyer is rare*; (how rarer* the erring sales- 
man!) But I can match this innocent victim’s 
troubles with a whole crime calendar of my 
own‘; I call upon the world to witness his im- 
peachment to the end that the Kingdom of the 
Buyer shall be no more. 

He has referred to us as ‘‘footloose.’’ ‘Who 
ever heard of a salesman having loose feet? If 


*Purloining, embezzlement (Webster ). 

*Half-baked, raw; not sufficiently done. 
Noah.) 

*Not dense (Also Webster). 

‘Everything I say will be used against me. 








(You tell ‘em, 
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he means sore feet, that’s us; 


sore from run- 


ning up and down door-steps looking for orders. 
[ remember when we kids used to enjoy running 
up and down people’s porches ringing door- 
bells; ten years of peddling peanuts have taken 
all the romance out of Hallowe’en for me. I 
have it all figured out that for every order a 
certain buyer gives me, I am required to make 
on the average 27/2 round trip visits to his of- 
fice; so I add to each quotation, a month’s com- 
mutation to the Rockaways. 


The constant allusions to the most intimate 
portions of the salesman’s anatomy are posi- 
tively obscene. Can we have no privacy? It’s 
‘cooling his heels’’ here, ‘‘toasting his shins’’ 
there—disgusting! But what far transcends 
thus vulgar familiarity with a salesman’s feet 
is having to cool one’s palpitating heels in the 
frigid air of some buyer’s Ante-Room. 

Where these cesspools of vice first got the 
name ‘‘ante-room’’ is not difficult to imagine. 
What else but that countless innocent salesmen 
with more time on their hands than was good 
for them should take to playing penny-ante, 
erap-shooting, embroidering cross-word puz- 


zles, dissecting the house eat, and snoring 
L.’Allegro in A Flat? 
I have never yet seen an ante-room that 


didn’t pretend to the dignity of a public library 
by the mere presence of either a 1916 copy of 
the Literary Digest or a current number of the 
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Polize Gazette. Why crab about salesmen mak- 
ing themselves at home when they get so used to 
hanging around these sinks of iniquity that they 
forget what their real homes look like? 

In digging into some old records recently, a 
friend of mine tells me that he found one of 
Washington Irving’s original manuscripts. It 
seems Rip Van Winkle was a young ambitious 
salesman who once called upon a buyer and 
was told to ‘‘wait a minute.’’ The original issue 
by Applesauce was suppressed. 

It seems to me there is a splendid opportu- 
nity for some hitherto obscured purchasing 
agent to achieve immediate and undying distine- 
tion by starting a drive for the domestication 
of hibernating salesmen. Picture the Buyer’s 
Ante-Room in 1950, let us say—endowed as a 
Reception Studio. In one corner is a time-clock 
and checking device. As the salesman enters, 
he punches his time and take a seat in one of the 
luxurious divans provided for the purpose. As 
he leaves, he again punches the time-clock and 
presents the card to the checking device which 
automatically draws to his order a check for 
his waiting time, properly signed by all the 
heads of the firm. 

As the waiting salesman lounges off comfort 
ably in the divans smoking one of the com- 
pany’s cigars, he is entertained with a photo 
radio program from some local broadcasting 
station such as Wa-ki-ki or Miami Shores. He 
will see perhaps, a rejuvenated Ruth St. Denis 
with her twelve dancing maidens—why, the 
whole rotten trip to Kdgerdunk would become 
a pleasure, not to say duty. But if meanwhile 
the telephone operator should continue to get 
vou ‘‘LOVENEST 1-4-2’? when you ask for 
‘*‘BARGAINS 2-4-1,”’ don’t be too harsh with 
her—and page the handsome salesman! 

During the last World Series, one enterpris- 
ing firm maintained a very efficient scoreboard 
service. Its purpose, one may suspect, was to 
keep the salesmen from dozing off and occu- 
pying more than one chair apiece. Had the 
buyer dispatched® his callers twice as fast, one 
could always be sure of at least three innings 
with the usual allowances for time out. 

But every cloud has a silver lining*. At last, 
after what has seemed hours of interminable 








Legislate These Peek Holes Out of Existence 


waiting, your opportunity arrives. The buyer 
sends out word that he will see you. The awful 
significance of this great chapter in your life 
thrills vou right down to the very toe-nails. In 
another instant you are transported before the 
Great Presence. You are informed that you 
may have fiteen minutes in which to unload 
your story, to say nothing of a carload of pea- 
nuts. But hush! He is speaking. No, of course 
not, silly,—to the telephone! 

‘*Sorry,’’ you hear him say, ‘‘I’m not inter- 
ested.’’ Some poor devil getting the ‘‘goo- 
bye.’? The instant he hangs up, the ’phone 
summons him back again. 

‘“‘No, .... No ....Nope,’’ he tells it, ‘‘but 
if you had a car of peanuts you wanted to sell 
cheap, I’d be glad to talk to you.’’ Sweet Ma- 
bel! He needs peanuts. What a lucky break! 

But again the ’phone rings, and again the 
buyer answers. If you could only bribe the op- 
erator to hold off for a minute It is 11:55. 
At noon, your option on that car will expire. 
It would be useless to interrupt thus the few 
remaining minutes of your interview dwindle, 
the precious minutes of your option dwindle. 

Dwindle, dwindle, little car; 
How I wonder where you are. 

A cruel fate recalls you to consciousness in 
time to hear the buyer say, ‘‘All right, Mr. 
Sheridan, you can book me for the spot car. 
Mail me the delivery order.’’ And you know 
that your peanuts have gone over to the enemy. 

The buyer looks at his watch. Your fifteen 
minutes are up and he has another appointment. 
Sorry, ete. Gr-r-r-r. You rush madly outside 


*Without benefit of clergy. 
"Who sold St. Peter the aluminum paint? 
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How the order for a car of peanuts went to the enemy because of that insurgent rebel of modern business—the telephone. 
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and head straight for the nearest telephone 
booth. Two can play at the same game. Here- 
after, you’ll not waste your good time trying to 
see him; you’ll do as everybody else seems to be 
doing,—ambush him on the telephone! Ven- 
geance at last. Aha-a! So, breathlessly, you 
listen to your last nickel trickle down the slot 
and await the childish voice that giggles from 
the other end, ‘‘I’m sorry, sir, his wire is 
busy!’’ Gen. Sherman had nothing on you. 

Truly, the buyer’s god is the god of the tele- 
phone; its insistence commands when the flesh 
fails. From the moment its first rude jingle in- 
terrupts conversation, the buyer becomes its 
abject slave. Hours of preparation and of wait- 
ing for an interview must give way to this in- 
surgent rebel of modern business. Helpless, 
you sit within arm’s reach of the order pad 
while some miserable desk-hound at the other 
end of the wire chalks up the order which you 
made a personal visit to get. All hail the buyer 
who gives orders to Sheridan, 


‘With Sheridan, twenty miles away!”’ 


Yet, despite the handicaps of telephones, ante- 
rooms and form-letter alibis, I have contrived 
to spend a good deal of time during the past ten 
years, in company of professional buyers. The 
eontact has not always yielded all that my 
youthful optimism had given me to expect, yet I 
ean say truthfully, I have profited richly by the 
association. 

A Study of “Buyer Types” 

During my earlier interviews, I must confess 
I was far too conscious of my own limitations 
to think of anything much except what Mr. Vic- 
tim, of last month’s article, would call ‘‘selling 
the buyer.’’ Later I learned that selling the 
salesman to the buyer was the more effective 
means of bringing orders out of chaos. That a 
five-minute discussion of Saturday’s game fol- 
lowed by ‘‘Wotcha got for me’’ could provoke 
more business than a ten months’ lecture course 
on raw materials. So it developed that instead 
of devoting my entire attention to selling apri- 
cot pieces and walnut pulp, I found myself rum- 
maging in the back of my head for something 
to do to keep me from falling to sleep when 
the buyer obliged with ‘‘How I out-pointed the 
president’s son.’’ 

Not having anything in particular to intro- 
spect, | commenced the study of types. I was 
meeting buyers under all sorts of native condi- 
tions ; here was a chance to psycho-analyze them 
—to puzzle out a few of their more predatory 
habits for the benefit of suffering salesdom. 

Following is a series of four monographs. In 
them, I have endeavored to portray four com- 
posite types of buyers | have known. These 
composite pictures of my friends are, of course, 
grossly exaggerated; yet they tell the story 





better than any single biography. Probably all 
buyers do the things which I am about to men- 
tion—sometimes. Some do them deliberately, 
others would doubtless be very much surprised 
and not a little hurt if the fact were pointed out 
to them. But what the result would be if all 
these trifling little habits were to be combined 
in one person—well, here goes for Type No. 
One. 
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DOOBE QUIK 


PURCHASING &GENT 











The Czar of All Rushers—Mr. Doob E. Quick—Sees 150 Salesmen 
and Listens to None 


Doob E. Quick 

Mr. Quick is the buyer who is always in a 
hurry. At 10:30 a. m., he dashes desperately 
into the office, throws his hat and coat over a 
desk, upsetting a glass of water; balls out the 
clerk, why in h—— didn’t he have sense enough 
to open a couple of windows; siezes the buzzer 
and rings wildly for stenographer, office boy and 
porter, all at the same time. Having arrived 
en masse, the following conversation ensues: 

‘*Miss Nibs, take a letter to Mr. Wicks of the 








Watermelon Woiks. ‘Tell him to bring me 
a glass of water and make it snappy to re- 


place the last lot of watermelon rind. It was 
-er, by the way, Miss Nibs, you are, er 
entirely too mushy for dipping you are to 
make an extra copy of this for the superintend- 
ent. If the next shipment is not considerably 
firmer, we will be obliged to mop up the 
floor over there and don’t stand gawking at it 

—we will be obliged to try out further sam- 
ples on Mr. Squibb, how are you, today ?—— 
on a laboratory scale over in the corner, 
porter. There is nothing doing in your line 
right now, Mr. Squibb, but suppose you 
take a back seat till I get through talking to this 
gentleman, can you?——-suppose you drop in 
again after the holidays—all right, send him in 
——and don’t get it slopped all over the base- 
board darn your black hide, what was I say- 
ing, Miss Nibs?’’ 

Upon entering Mr. Quick’s office for the first 
time you will probably offer him your hand. It 
is a common mistake. He immediately jumps 
up to greet you. Secretly, you cannot help but 
feel a little guilty when you question whether 
his motive in rising is courtesy or fear that you 
may sit down. But he grabs your hand in such 
a hearty, reassuring manner! Perhaps you fail 


























*Inexperience, of course. 
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to notice the deft little twist with which he takes 
hold of it. Careful, brother, and don’t sit down! 
For he has assumed quite unintentionally (7?) 
one of the commonest of the jui-jitsu ‘‘holds.’’ 
Any decided lowering of the body, as in easing 
off into a chair, now causes a_ proportionate 
pressure to be exerted upon one of the sensitive 
tendons of the wrist. The result is to keep the 
hody suspended helplessly in mid-air, a picture 
of Terpsichore, in disgust. As with malicious 
gleam he dangles your tortured torso before 
him, smilingly, he bids you speak. 

sut even goaded on by acute physical discom- 
fort, words come too slowly to suit this insati- 
able demon of speed. You find yourself talking 
by proxy, for he takes the line out of your mouth 
and helpfully finishes whole sentences for you. 
And almost invariably, he misjudges what you 
were about to say. You must haltingly hie back 
to Genesis or take a balling out later for giving 
him the wrong ‘‘dope.’’ If, through the merei- 
ful intervention of some outside agency which 
momentarily diverts his attention, you become 
warmed up to your subject, the thrill is short- 
lived. In another instant he pulls out the choke’ 
and proceeds under his own power. 

Suddenly, the limp thing which you have been 
pleased to call your hand receives another little 
twist, the buzzer is rung for the next man and 
you have been in and out of the office without 
once coming out of the anaesthetic. Thrown 
for a loss, as it were; verily, he is the power 
behind the thrown. 

Mr. Quick sees 150 salesmen a day; he talks 
to all, listens to none. Ninety seconds are allot- 
ted to an interview; eighty-three interviews end- 
on-end are required to run through the list from 
almonds to walnuts. You save them, like cigar 
coupons. Every inquiry is for spot stock; all 
orders are marked ‘‘Rush.’’ Yesterday, his 
stock clerk called up your shipping department 
to know why they hadn’t delivered the order 
which he gave you today. He is Czar of all the 
Rushers. 

My second monograph has to do with a very 
different type of buyer. In some ways, he is the 
antithesis of Mr. Quick. He is Baron Reefe, 
Lord of Indifference. 


Baron Reefe 


The benumbing coldness and stark inattention 
of Baron Reefe banks the fires of youth with 
the ashes of despair. His specialty is cold water. 
If the United States Government offered to be- 
queath to him the Philadelphia Mint, he would 
probably find some way to reject it. 


No danger in offering him your hand; he 
wouldn’t know what to do with it. When you 
commence to speak, he picks up one of the let- 
ters on his desk and begins to read it. No letter 


ee 





‘Less air and more gas. 




















The Sphinx-like, Expressionless Buyer Whose Specialty Is 
Cold Water 


in particular, just any letter, for he has long 
since finished perusing the morning mail. Nev- 
ertheless, you politely pause in your Recital of 
Rising Prices to give him time to finish. Some- 
where you heard that this was the mark of a 
gentleman. 

He emerges from his abstraction just long 
enough to say, ‘‘Go ahead’’; then once more 
buries himself in that much-read letter, in a 
‘*sort of solemn sense of surrender to the empty 
passing of Time.’’ 

Vainly, you look for some sign of encourage- 
ment, for a word or a glance which might tell 
you how your line is going over. His is the ecov- 
eted Poker-Face. Sphinx-like, immobile, ex- 
pressionless. Perhaps you have already sold 
him and he is just waiting for you to get 
through talking before writing out the order. 
Possibly you have committed some ‘‘faux pas’’ 
and forever queered the stuff. Maybe he doesn’t 
know you have been talking. 

When you have indicated that you are through 
soliloquizing, he rises, clears his throat, and 
something tells you he is about to speak. After 
all this pensive meditation and deliberation, you 
are at last to witness the birth of some weighty 
judgment upon your line, of some prodigious 
brain-child which will put to shame the snap 
decisions of more impetuous buyers .. . ‘‘I’ll 
let you know,’’ says he. And to convince you 
of his absolute sincerity, he throws your card 
in the waste basket before you are quite out of 
the room. 

In time, even a glacier thaws out. The Baron 
and I have got to be pretty good friends but to 
this day he continues to O. K. requisitions while 
I am talking to him. One day last summer, his 
assistant and I got together and played a little 
harmless prank on him. I agreed to shoulder 
all the responsibility. 

Sandwiched in carefully among the legitimate 
requisitions of various departments, were half 
a dozen which we had previously prepared to 
test this remarkable power to attend to two 
things at once. My line was particularly snappy 
that day and I kept up a running fire of con- 
versation while the Baron more or less mechan- 
ically initialed the stacked pile of requisitions. 

The crop of large almonds was short. His 
competitors were getting ready to advance their 
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The Original “Price Pincher’ Who Buys Nothing But the Best! 
Or What Have You Cheaper? 


prices. In fact, I had one of the new price lists 
with me. . 

O. K. 1 gross 12” round display squares 

(Over the hills, without a quiver). Would 
he like to see it? (You bet.) 

I figured he was about to run short on Large 
Avolas and was holding a little lot of 200 cases 
aside for him . 

O. K. 300’ choc. layer board (kiln-dried) 

(Yes, sir, that one went over big.) If he 
thought he could use these 200 cases, he would 
have to let me know right way. What did he 
think? ... 

O. K. 1-fem. monkey wrench 

(Thought was evidently incompatible with 
the female of the species.) I could give him an 
advanced dating if it would help him any . . . 

QO. K. 1-12’ table stretcher 

(He looked at it twice, muttered something 
indelicate and tore up the requisition. Strain- 
ing at gnats!) Walnuts and filberts looked as 
if they were going lower and he would probably 
do well to hold off... 

O. K. 20,000 Km. red satin ribbon, %"' 

(Half way around the world! I am afraid my 
composure was beginning to crack under the 
strain. ) 

O. K. 5-1 lb. coppers Oil of Horse and Wagon 


« DO. 


That was the last straw. The assistant buyer 
had long since left for parts unknown .. . 

So I laughed as I picked myself up from the 
pavement. What a joke on the Baron! Oil of 
Horse and ‘Wagon. Ha! Ha! 

I have chosen for Type Three, Mosby Cheep, 
Prince of Price Buyers. 


Musby Cheep 


A bee dies when it stings you. Some day 
they’ll cross it with the buyer who forces me 
to cut prices to meet phantom competition. Mr. 
Cheep is one of the Original Settlers. Settles 
everything 50c on the dollar or cart it back. He 
buys nothing but the best, or what have you 
cheaper? Talks wholesale, buys retail. His is 
a Memory Convenience. 

They blame salesmen for looking at prices on 
the buyer’s desk. What else are they there for? 









Al LaBise 
LaBise is the King of Excuses. 
to) 


Hails from 
the outlying districts, spends most of his time 
that way. Can think up more reasons why my 
goods won’t work in the batch than any twelve 


candy-makers. ‘‘How was the last sample?— 
Terrible. Ruined two hundred pounds of candy 
and burnt the bottom out of one of the kettles.’’ 







! 
YOUR IAST SAMPLE ~ 


RUINED Two [ Uj} uN 
\ ~ 


HUNORED 


POUNDS OF 
| AL.LABISE | a 
THE BUYER. = 
— SAMDLE 
Eveccesceet te i 


The Buyer Who Can Think Up More Excuses Why My Goods Won't 
Work in the Batch Than Any Twelve Candy Makers 











Your glittering eye espies the unopened sample 
half-buried among the debris on his desk. 

If he accepts your proposition, he did it; if he 
kills it, the committee did it. Call any hour of 
the day or night and you will find him tied up in 
a conference. The partitions which separate 
him from the outer office are of the usual paper- 
shell variety, so suppose we eavesdrop for a 
moment on a typical Wednesday morning con- 
ference. 

(The characters you hear speaking are the buyer 
and the office boy. The usual time required for this 
conference is from 15 to 20 minutes, consequently, only 
the most important~-conclusions arrived at by the con- 
ference are here given). 

Buyer to Office Boy: “What did you do with those sam- 
ples I gave you to wrap up for me last night?” 

Office Boy: “The chemist took them, sir.” 

Buyer: “Ye gods! Why did you let him take them?” 

Office Boy: “He thought maybe you wanted them an- 
alyzed.” : a 

Buyer: “Did he tell you to say that?” 

Office Boy: “No, sir. He just said he would take care 
of them.” 

Buyer: “Do you know if he’s in now?” 

Office Boy: “He left word he wouldn’t be in until ten- 
thirty.” 

Buyer: “Do you think you could find those for me if 
I gave you the key to the laboratory?” 

Office Boy: “No, sir.” 

Buyer: “What do you mean, ‘no sir’?” 

Office Boy: “Please, Mr. LaBise, he took them home 
with him last night.” ? 

Buyer: “You may go!” Then, muttering aloud to him- 
self, “‘D——n, next time anybody gives me samples of gin 
flavor, I’ll put padlocks on them!” 

The author of the article on salesmen had a 
lot to say about samples. Amusing, but far- 
fetched. Now my idea of a rattling good buyer 
is the fellow who loads himself up every night 
with samples to take home to the wife and fam- 
ily. He rattles every step he takes. It might 
even be noted that every buyer’s family looks 
upon him as a Bountiful Provider. The menus 
are conceived and the dishes garnished with the 
aid of salesmen’s samples. And when he an- 
nounces that it is ‘‘Clean-Up-Week’’ at the fae- 
tory, they meet him at the station with a truck. 
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The Domesticated Buyer—a Bountiful Provider—Whose Wife Also 


“Has a Penchant for Walnut Fudge"! 
World's Greatest Grafters 


Among the 


Have not whole plants gone for months at a 
time without purchasing certain items on which 
the Heavenly manna was particularly abundant? 
Each salesman figures that the other fellow 
must be taking the orders, so he keeps cut- 
ting the price and submitting fresh samples. 

But the untiring efforts of domesticated buy- 
ers and the ‘‘ waste not, want not’’ factories still 
leave much to be desired in the way of sample 
conservation. The factory rubbish heap is an 
enormous graveyard from whence millions of 
dollars worth of samples go to await the areh 
aelogist of 10,000 A. D. 

In my notebook is a record of the visiting 
hours of over two hundred buyers, located along 
the Eastern Seaboard from Portland, Me., to 
Washington, D. C. They read like this: 

Mornings, 9:00 to 12:00 a. m., except Saturdays. 

Wednesdays only, 9:00 to 5:00 p. m. (Any time I can 

find him in.) 

Tuesdays and Thursdays only, 10:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. 

(The buyer takes three hours for lunch.) 
At luncheons only. (Childs’ O. K.) 
Fridays only, 10:00 a. m. to 4:00 p. m. 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. 
No visiting hours. Salesmen seen by appointment only. 


If the buyer in Juniper takes in callers on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, it is a safe bet that 
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the fellow in the next town won’t see me until 
Monday afternoon. Bring on the Seven League 
3oots, for neither roller skates nor the elec 
trification of the transit facilities can keep pace 
with the diversification of buyers’ hours. 

Sut with all your faults, I love you still. (San 
ta may put coal in your stockings—if it’s not 
too high.) 


Good and Bad Buyers 


(A Salesman’s Version) 
(With apologies to Robert Louis Stevenson) 
Buyers, if there be some leaven 
Raising shriveled souls to Heaven, 
If by deeds your fates you'd soften 
Send us orders early, often. 


When a salesman speaks, be quiet, 
When he offers, you must buy it; 
Thus you choose between two fires, 
‘*Innocent’’ or “‘brutal’’ buyers. 


Simple hearts and kindly faces, 
Meekly signing dotted spaces 

That was how, in ancient ages, 

Buyers knocked down bankers’ wages. 


But the exacting and unruly, 
And the sort who cheat unduly, 
They must never hope for glory 
Theirs is quite a different story! 
Crafty and indifferent buyers, 
Known in life as ‘‘beats’’ and ‘‘liars’’— 
BURIED 
NOW 
"NEATH 
DOUBLE-CROSSES, 
By their salesmen and their bosses. 


. -A. A. Ll. 
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Next Issue: 5th Annual Superintendents’ Number 
Controlling Insect Infection in Nut Meats 
The Care of Confectioners’ Machinery and Factory 


Equipment 








National Standard Purchase Forms 
for Invoices, Purchases and Inquiries 


An appeal to the purchasing fraternity of all industries from the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents 


S. Department of Commerce. They were 
unanimously endorsed on January 14, 
1925, by a National Conference under the au- 
spices of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
and have been approved by many industries of 
the country. The advantages of these forms 
are summarized as follows: 
Eliminate misunderstandings and inconveni- 
ences. 
Expedite shipments and the settlements of ac- 
counts, 
Save money by reducing clerical personnel. 
Save paper by cutting from standard size 
stock without waste. 
Save correspondence by including all neces- 
sary information on the forms themselves. 
Save time in filing, finding and handling while 
being checked. 
Save filing space through uniformity of size. 


T HESE forms have the support of the U. 

















Purchase Order 
WALTON HARDWARE COMPANY pyar No 
ABERDEEN, OKLAHOMA Tha yee oon sage so 
rem ees sed or eetemee 
Dee 0 Baxe 
Req. No 
Dept 
Your Order No 
Please ship the following merchandise subject to conditions below 
Ship to Ship va 
Date to be shipped Terms Fos 
CONDITIONS 
must G 10 our inepection os arrival. sorwrheaading prior 
ore (pa) ment yy — at om 
charges allowed ior boung ea accove: 

Poort tt es 8 ol ‘ue oi be soverend to you ub charge ter eranapareani both ways plus 
tee married by you om (he attached acknowledgment (o be returned hag, trucking, etc., and are not pen epee 
we recenpt of vone from ws 

QUANTITY | ARTICLES Price 








Thee Purchase Cpder form i desgned to the standard adopted at 2 National Conference 
the Deveson of Sumghbed Practwe, Department of Commerce 





tenger than 7 inches phould have fold marks printed ) inches from the top 














Depiwase steels ber carbon copes should be promied om deferens .ciers of Hommeresii Bond 








Mad imvoue in duplicate and original B/L to 
WALTON HARDWARE COMPANY 
By 





(Sample forms and illustrated circular with detailed 
information which will be helpful in adopting these 
standard forms to your individual business will be sent 
upon request from the Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, Woolworth Bldg., New 
York City.) 


INQUIRY 


from The Fair Number 


CAMTOM'S GaBaTEST STORE 
CANTON TERNeeeee 





ae sheets fon carton sapien thm be 
ee eee ene a) 
PLEASE NOTE CARBFULLY 

This inquiry implies me obligation 


Addrem reply to Buyer on the part of the buyer 


Dept 
TNOUIRY SUBMITTED BY ABOVE 








or the quantity that may be ordered 
in quoting. wee duplicate of the 
for provided 








“ 
. Meubsttutes are oflered, make full 
explanation 
Do not quote on artules you cannet 
eupyly 





THIS [8 NOT AN ORDER 








Detvery Pow D ” 
py | —| Parenle Pose aol cae ear 
Express _ 





Please quote debvered prey || paumbte otherwue ihe \ollowwg (rensporiateon rete: will appl, 


Sheorpeng pave on le delivered price gover? 
Terme Net Cash dove * — nc heding containers 


Does price include contamery?, Are contamers returnable? 





rem List PRICE DISCOUN wer unt | SstTatee 
quastr EM AND SPECIFICATIONS *) 
mo we ow » minenes rail orrcne> | = Price caoss wr 


—_— 


























Check on thes colume undwates sbipment can be made from mark 
Delivery of other stems as follows 


Prices subject to withdrawal Dere returned 





Keep the copy tor your bles 
Revers Pak sheet woh (ull etermenan ° . 


every executive familiar with the evil of 

‘‘customer invoices’’ knows how they dis- 
rupt office routine and increase the cost of bill- 
ing. Those executives who desire to free them- 
selves from the customer invoice evil have their 
opportunity now. They need merely urge upon 
all customers, no matter how big, the use of the 
standard forms. 

Members are asked to confer with their sales 
and billing departments and wherever this evil 
exists to help eliminate it. 

In 1921 a national standard invoice form was 
adopted and recommended to their members by 
the following associations: 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. 

National Association of Cost Accountants. 

Division VI, Purchases & Stores, American 
Railway Association. 

Railway Accounting Officers’ Association. 

Since then various associations have recom- 
mended the use of the national standard invoice 
form. 


Be ns bill clerk, every office manager and 
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The Standard Zone System, as a basis for 
purchase order and inquiry forms, was adopted 
by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in 1922. 

Following their adoption by the National 
Conference in Washington on January 14, 1925, 
these forms have been presented to all branches 
of American industry and commerce by the 
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Division of Simplified Practice as a means for 
eliminating waste in office procedure. 

The Division of Simplified Practice has al- 
ready received written endorsements of these 
forms from more than forty nationally known 
trade associations, over thirty large railroad 
systems and hundreds of corporations through- 
out the country. 
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How Can We Get More Work Out of 






Our Salesmen 


by Wm. B. Remington 
Manager, Department of Plans, Chas. M. Hoyt Co. 





ETTING salesmen to work harder is 
a problem that confronts manufac- 
turers constantly. Countless plans 
and devices are being tried out all 
the time. Yet all too often the net 
result is failure. Why? 

I think in most instances the real reason lies 
in a failure to get down to a few basic princi 
ples. In the first place salesmanship and sell- 
ing is not a thing apart. No organization can 
ever be stronger than its weakest link. Hence 
it must never be forgotten that no sales force 
ean ever have more than temporary success un 
less the whole proposition is sound. 

I know manufacturers who expect fancy con- 
test schemes or jockeying with salesmen’s terri- 
tories and compensation to get results when 
they are losing ground because manufacturing 
processes are not up to standard or their 
product is out of date. 

Salesmen are not miracle workers. Even 
under the most favorable cireumstances they 
meet daily plenty of discouragement. Many 
times they are blamed for failure when the 
management is really at fault. 

This is true because the salesman is no longer 
an individual worker. He is part of an organ- 
ization and the results he gets will depend upon 
the complete functioning of the organization as 
well as upon his own personal effort. 

The big successes in selling come as a result 
of comprehensive plans, carefully administered. 
The responsibility for making the plans and 
carrying them out is squarely up to the man- 
agement. If the plan is not sound no amount 
of ability or hard work will compensate. Man 
agement has this responsibility because it pos- 
sesses resources that the individual salesman 
lacks. It is in a position to gather facts, ana- 
lvze the facts, develop the plan and carry it out. 

In successfully carrying it out comes the 
problem of getting the salesman to work harder. 
You can drive or you can lead. However, it 
has been demonstrated countless times that loy- 
alty and enthusiasm produce far greater re- 
sults than fear and intimidation. How ean the 
salesmen be led? 

First of all we must provide a big incentive. 
What shall it be? Money? Prizes? These may 
be and often are important, but they are sec- 
ondary. We must dig deeper into an under- 
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standing of human nature. ‘What do men want 
most? Whiting Williams, former Vice-Presi 
dent of the Youngstown Steel Corporation, in 
the Harvard Business Review very logically 
points out that the esteem of his fellow workers 
and of his own social group means more to the 
average worker than money or even the job 
itself. Pride! 

Therefore, management’s first job in getting 
the salesman to work harder is to show the 
salesman how his job will satisfy this human 
desire. Let it be pointed out that association 
with this particular business offers distinct and 
definite advantages. Among these may well 
be: 

1. A congenial and higher than ordinary type of per- 

sonnel. 


2. Serving the social interest: 
a. With a worth while and needed product. 
b. By promoting better merchandising among 
trade factors. 
c. By the progressive and modern spirit which per- 
vade the whole organization. 
d. By reducing waste in distribution. 


3. The satisfaction of being associated with a concern 
that is a leader in its field or is taking steps to soon 
become one. 

Then again, before money for many comes 
security of the jok. Let it be pointed out how 
the coneern rewards loyalty. Let it be shown 
if the business is seasonal, how plans are under 
way to mitigate the seasonal hardships. 

With this sort of a foundation laid the sales- 
man will begin work in a receptive frame of 
mind. He also has the human desire to make 
more money and will be ready to co-operate 
with the selling plan. 

He ean see ahead, pride in his job, reward for 
his effort and reasonable security. He has the 
maximum incentive to master knowledge of the 
product, selling methods and market opportuni- 
ties. He has confidence in the management, 
the worth while nature of the product or serv- 
ice he sells and in his personal opportunity. 
He is in a mood to co-operate closely with the 
spirit as well as the letter of the policies under 
which he operates. 

Such policies engender in any normal man, 
otherwise fitted for selling, the kind of enthu- 
siasm that has only one normal outlet—hard 
work. We all know that hard work brings 
home the bacon. 

I have no quarrel with the devices of modern 
sales management such as quotas, bonus plans, 
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reports, standardized sales talks, supervision, 
sales manuals, maps and tacks, graphic charts 
and budgets. I believe in them. They are won- 
derful tools and in the right hands they work. 
But salesmen produce results because they 
work. They work because they want to work. 
The management’s job is to make them like it 
and that requires careful study, sound plans, a 
knowledge of human nature and a little sales- 
manship. 


St. Paul Window Display Contest 


HE committee was composed of Mr. R. E. Quinn 

and Mr. W. H. C. Snider of Candy and Soda 
Profits, and of Mr. Benjamin Milward, an independent 
window and store display man. Mr. Milward served 
for two years as president of the National Window 
Display Men’s Association, and his services in this 
contest were therefore very valuable. 

The task of the judges was not an easy one. Two 
hundred and forty calls were made by this committee 
and window and interior displays were inspected. On 
every hand the committee encountered very great in- 
terest on the part of the retailers, as is evidenced by 
the large number of displays made during the week. In 
a great many instances the committee report that the 
stores had experienced a surprisingly large increase in 
the sale of candy, and especially box goods, because 
of the special efforts which were made to attractively 
display the merchandise. 

Undoubtedly if this contest is made an annual affair 
it will prove to be highly educational to a large number 
of retailers in window displays and attractive interior 
displays. 

The committee reports that it has selected the prize 
winners with considerable difficulty, as the windows 
and interior displays were all attractive, and it ex- 
presses regret that the number of prizes was so limited 
that recognition could not be given to a greater number 
of retailers. 

On the whole, the committee feels that the contest 
has proven an unqualified success, and firmly believes 
that if the same plan is carried out next year, fully 
twice as many displays will result. 


Big Candy Ball on Armistice Day 


In addition to the active interest taken by the re- 
tailers individually, 3,500 people enjoyed an evening's 
entertainment on Armistice Day at a Candy Ball, which 
was a costume ball and prizes were awarded for the 
best costumes, which created considerable interest. 

The following are the prize awards for window and 
interior display: 

Downtown District 
First Prize—$50.00 

H. Martin Johnson Drug Company. 
Second Prize—$30.00 

Schuneman & Evans. 

Third Prize—$20.00 

Lunde-Bersing Drug Store. 
Honorable Mention 

Dries Drug Store, 9th and St. Peter Sts. 

J. George Smith. 

Swoboda Drug Store, 4th and Robert Sts. 
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The Prize Winners at the Twin Cities Candy Ball 


Liggett’s Drug Store, 5th and Wabasha. 
Rainbow Inn Confectionery, 9th and Wabasha 
Central Fruit Shop, 105 E. 5th St. 
Ryan Drug Company, 6th and Robert Sts. 
Confectionery Stores Outside Loop District 
First Prize—$25.00 
Helen M. Steiner, 878 So. Smith Ave. 
Second Prize-—$15.00 
Mrs. Frank Bartho, 854 University Ave. 
Third Prize—$10.00 : 
Henry Glewwe, 100 Fifth Ave., So. St. Paul. 
Ten Prizes—$5.00 each 
Clarence P. Kimmel, Confectionery, 947 W. 7th St 
Sunshine Confectionery, Dayton and Cleveland. 
Revell’s Confectionery, 1581 Selby Ave. 
Backer’s Sweet Shop, 1580 St. Clair St. 
Garden of Sweets, 618 Selby Ave. 
Miss E. Peterson, Confectionery, 548 Rice St. 
Chas. Langewisch, 875 Rice St. 
Chas. Lewis, Confectionery, So. St. Paul. 
B. Celany, Confectionery, 1201 N. Snelling. 
Drug Stores Outside Loop District 
First Prize—$25.00 
Lexington Pharmacy, University and Lexington. 
Second Prize—$15.00 
A. T. Marelius Drug Store, Maryland and Earl Sts. 
Third Prize—$10.00 
Edmund J. Fuchs, 796 E. 7th St. 
Ten Prizes—$5.00 each 
Fairview Pharmacy, 1818 St. Clair St. 
Ernest Otto, Drugs, Earl and Hastings. 
Seven Corners Drug Store, 7 Corners. 
Iverson Drug Co., Cleveland and Marshall. 
Ovast Drug Store, Oxford and Grand. 
Grandendale Pharmacy, Grand Ave. at Dale St. 
Capitol Drug Company, Rice at University. 
Winn Pharmacy, 1339 Randolph St. 
Wickman Pharmacy, Grand Ave. and Victoria St. 
Florian’s Pharmacy, Minnehaha and Snelling. 


Mr. Joe Weaver, representing the well known firm 
of Runkel Brothers, Inc., is now in charge of their 
Boston office, 40 Court street. Mr. Weaver was for 
merly located in Chicago. 

Essex Gelatine Company have moved their Chicago 
office to 323 West Polk street. Mr. A. Grover Crowl 
is in charge of that territory. 



















































The F. W. Lipps Company, [altimore, is build- 
ing an addition to its plant. The addition will be 
20x100 feet, enabling the company to increase its out- 
put about one-third. They hope to occupy the new 
space by January Ist. F. W. Lipps, Jr., is president 
of the company. 


I. C. Candy Co., Brooklyn, suffered a heavy loss 
by fire this month. 


The Mirror, New York, has 10.000 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, par value $100, ad- 
mitted to the listings on the New York Curb Exchange 
this month. 


Charles W. Craig, well-known confectionery man- 
ufacturer of Indianapolis, Ind., passed away last 
month. Mr. Craig was first associated with his brother, 
John Craig, the founder of the present business. Upon 
his brother’s death in 1897 Charles W. Craig took over 
the business and has been at the same address ever 
since. ‘There are two retail shops in Indianapolis. 


British Industries Fair of 1926 takes place in Lon- 
don and Birmingham from the 15th to the 26th of 
February, 1926. This precedes the Leipzig Fair by 
about 14 days. 


Moirs, Limited, manwfacturers of confectionery 
and biscuits, Halifax, N. S., is being reorganized and 
new capital is being brought into the business. It is 
reported that the reorganization will involve the issue 
of $1,000,000 worth of bonds and the issue of $1,500,- 
000 worth of common stock. Up to this time the 
financial affairs of the firm have been in the hands of 
the Moir family. James W. Moir is president and 
C. V. Monoghan is secretary-treasurer. 


The firm of Moirs, Limited, has grown from a small 
bakery to one of the largest manufacturers in Canada. 
It now has bakeshops and factories located through 
Halifax and also a plant at Bedford. 


The Peerless Paper Box Co., Cleveland, has taken 
over the Reliable Paper Box Company and also the 
plant of the Rich-Sampliner Knitting Mills, and is 
moving the machinery and equipment to their present 
location. 


Superior Box Company, Cleveland, with a capi- 
talization of $775,000, is a new corporation, resulting 
from the merger of the Grossman Paper Box Com- 
pany, Ideal Paper Box Company, Crown Paper Pox 
Company and Midland Paper Box Company. The 
machinery and equipment of the above plants will be 
located in the Grossman Company and Ideal Company 
plants. M. J. Garson, formerly president of the Ideal 
Paper Box Company, will be president and manager of 
the new concern. 


The resignation of Mr. S. F. D. Meffley as busi- 
ness manager of the Chicago Association of Candy 
Jobbers has been accepted, effective January 15, 


1926. 
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Roberts-Frink Co., Inc., Norwich, Conn. Capital, 
$25,000. To manufacture and deal in candies and con- 
fections. Incorporators: George H. Roberts, John E. 
Frinl and Myrtle H. Buteau. 


The Harrison Confectionery Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: Nathan Harrison, 
Allen M. Don, Meyer Don. 


Whitehouse Candy Co., New Haven, Conn. Capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators: A. H. Arakelian, Victoria G. 
Arakelian, Mariam Apelian. 

Waverly Candy Co., Wilmington, Del. Capital, 
$25,000. 

Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., 341 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: Walter 
H. Johnson, Morris G. Leonard, N. Harry Cancie. 


Mueller Choco Company, 4642 North Ravenswood 
\ve., Chicago, Ill. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators: 
Ernest Mueller, M. H. Weyker, F. R. Farms. 

Gmelich Candy Company, 519 Main St., Peoria, IIl. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators: Lina M. Gmelich, 
Anna Livers, J. C. Gmelich. 

Nellissinos Candy Co., Chicago, changed name to 
Butterfly Confectionery Company. 

The Lambert Chocolate Company, 1508 Francis St., 
Jackson, Mich. Capital, $10,000. 


A. Van Houten & Co., 425 Hill St., Jersey City, 
N. J. Incorporators: Henry Moller, Albert Van 
Houten. 


Golden Glow Fruit Packing Co., Inc., New York 
City. Manufacture fruit candy. Capital, $10,000. In- 
corporators: Frieda Levy, H. A. Yarish, Max Cohen. 


The Dextrose Co., Inc., New York City. Capital, 
200 shares non par. Manufacture sugar. Incorpo- 
rators: Herman Melitzer, H. A. Strong, Fay Schliefer. 


Ossining Candy Shops, Inc., Ossining, N. Y. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. Incorporators : Kostantina Romell, George 
Lyriotakie, Sherry Colemand. 


Pine-Lets Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. Capital, 
$50,000. Manufacture medical and chemical prepara- 
tions and candy. Incorporators: Adolph Saiman, Jo- 
seph Schwartz, L. E. Schwartz. 


The Goody Spot, Inc., New York City. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Leo Rubin, Sidney Rubin, 
Adolph Manson. 


Fairmont Baking Company, Inc., Jamestown. Capi- 
tal, $5,000. Incorporators: Frederick C. Gass, Wm. 
Whittle, A. M. Johnson. 


Berlinger & Edelman, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Jacob and Libbie Berlinger, 
William Edelman. 

Happiness Ice Cream Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Capital, $1,000. Manufacture confections and ice 
cream. Incorporators: Harry Glaubman, William 
Glaubman, Vincent Guardine. 
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Flower City Candy Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital, $30,000. Incorporators: James J. Chastas, 
Spiro Rousos, Peter Rousos. 


Vivadou Candy Corp., 100 common shares, no par. 
Incorporators: V. Vivadou, R. Wander, S. Weissman. 

Pappas Bro., Northfield. Capital, $100,000. Incor- 
porators: Nick J. Pappas, Mary Pappas, James Keltes. 

Peter Pan Confections, Inc., Centralia, Wash. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. Incorporators: C. L. Gross, Garfield 
Conney. 

Espo Confectionery, Inc., New York City, $20,000 
capital. Incorporators: . Sievers, 907 Manhattan 
avenue, Brooklyn; D. & M. Poppe, 110 Jamaica avenue, 
Richmond Hill. 

Kingsway Confectionery Co., Inc., Brooklyn, $10,000 
capital, to manufacture confectionery. Grace Linde, 
M. C. Berger and Marvin Leibowitz, the incorporators. 

M. DeDecany Confectionery Co., Inc., New York 
City, $20,000 capital. Abr. Ringel, 417 E. 170th street, 
Bronx; Sam D. Shipper, 1290 Grand Concourse, and 
Michael DeDecany, 401 E. 61st street, New York City, 
are the incorporators. 

Imperial Candy Company, Inc., Birmingham, 
Alabama; E. S. Bayles, R. C. Going, R. E. Stanford, 
W. E. Moseley, J. H. Dickson and Jobe Going, in- 
corporators. Authorized capital, $10,000 with 
$7,000 paid in. 

Galloway Candy Company, Arkadelphia, Ark. ; 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators: J. W. Paterson, 
A. H. Green, A. C. Galloway. 

Franklin Sales Corporation, 320 South Franklin 
street, Chicago, Ill.; manufacturers of confections, 
etc.; capital, $1,000. Incorporators: S. Deutsch, 
L. L. Deutsch, A. S. Deutsch. 

Hoosier Maid Chocolate Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; capital, $5,000. Incorporators: Claude L. 
Heffelman, Willard D. Hough, Ora B. Keller. 


Honey Bee Candy Kitchen, Portland, Maine; 
manufacture and sale of candies ; capital stock, $10,- 
000, $300 paid in, par value of shares, $100. Direc- 
tors: Frank D. Frangoules of Berlin, N. H.; Treas- 
urer James N. Sfreres, Portland; S. Arthur Paul 
of Portland. 

The Jamison Candy Co., 137 East Woodbridge 
street, Detroit, Mich.; capital, $35,000. 

Oriental Candy Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. 
J.; capital, $50,000; Hyman Beckerman, Celso 
Melecci, Newark; Herbert A. Trachten Berg, Jer- 
sey City. 

Shissias Bros., Camden, New Jersey; confection- 
ery; 1,250 shares, no par; Thomas Shissias, James 
Shissias, Anthony Shissias, Constantine Shissias. 

Alburtis Confectionery Company, Inc., Corona, 
N. Y.; capital, $5,000. Incorporators: Louis and 
Laura Ferentine, 73 S. Alburtis avenue, Meyers 
Byron. 

Bankruptcy 


Parnes-Beck Candy Company, Inc., 157 East 128th 
St., New York City. 

The Avenue Confectionery, Inc., New York City; 
capital, $4,000. Manufacture confectionery. In- 
corporators: I. J. Beck, George Pfeil, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City, and J. L. Fierman Lawrence, 
ee A 








Babylon Confectionery Co., Inc., Babylon, N. Y.; 


capital, $10,000. Directors: C. Aighides, 787 2nd 


Ave., Manhattan; M. Kyriaco, 32 W. Main street, 


Babylon; F. Fundquist, 784 E. Tremont Abr., 
Bronx. 
Kenadis Confectionery, Inc., Queensborough, 


New York City; capital, $10,000. Manufacture con- 
fectionery. J. B. Stagias, 241 Main street, Pough- 
keepsie; P. D. Stagias, 107 Parsons avenue, Henry 
Stanton, 9027 178th street, Jamaica, N. Y. 





Life of H. W. Chamberlain Brought to Close 


The confectionery supply field lost one of its 
notable figures in the death at Chicago on Novem- 
ber 28 of H. W. Chamberlain, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of White-Stokes Company of Chicago 
and Brooklyn. 

Mr. Chamberlain, for nineteen years connected 
with that company, and all his life associated with 
the confectionery supply business, was well known 
throughout the country. He was formerly the Chi- 
cago office manager for H. O. Wilbur and Sons of 
Philadelphia, and has been associated with White- 
Stokes Company since its inception. In addition to 
his unusual business qualifications, his charming 
personality, high ideals and rigid ethical standards 
won for him the esteem and affection of the mem- 
bers of his organization, his outside business asso- 
ciations and his numerous friends 

Born in Lockport, Illinois, October 19, 1879, he 
passed away in Chicago after a brief illness at the 
age of 46 years. Besides his activities in the indus- 
try, he was a member of the Central Manufactur- 
ing District Club, the Olympia Fields Country Club, 
and St. Elmo Commandery, No. 195, Knights Tem- 
lar, all of Chicago. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Gertrude Chamberlain. 

His death is mourned as a great loss to the com- 
pany he served, the industry in which he was so 
well and favorably known, and his community. The 


the White-Stokes Company. 




















1,562,913. Automatic Candy-Making and Peanut Ma- 
George Frank Pierce, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Serial No. 579,885. 


chine. 
August 5, 1922. 
(Cl. 107—14.) 


2 Claims. 








2. <A machine of the character described comprising 


a motor and casing having a base, a mill secured to one 
end of the casing having a mixing feed worm connected 
to the end of the motor shaft and a tube at the mouth 
of the mill through which the mixed matter is forced 
into a continuous strip, a cutter shaft mounted on ihe 
side of the casing rotatably connected with the motor 
shaft at the other end of the casing, a bracket attached 
to the casing extending to the end of the mill tube and 
supporting the end of the cutter shaft, a cam mounted 
on the cutter shaft, a knife pivotally suspended at a 
point above the mill tube upon an extension of said 
bracket, a guide in which the lower end of the knife 
sliding reciprocates, and a link extending from the cam 
to the knife to effect alternate «rests and reciprocations 
of the knife past the tube to sever the strip into desired 
pieces. 

1,563,121. 


Confection Mold. James S. Valentine, 


Chicago, Ill. Filed April 13, 1925. Serial No. 22,604. 
(Cl. 107—19.) 


5 Claims. 











1. An article of manufacture suitable for containing 
liquid material adapted to be congealed by refrigeration 
comprising a plurality of cylinders closed at their lower 
ends and having their mouths secured to a common fun- 





New Patents 


nel, and said funnel having a bottom section opening 
into said cylinders and upstanding sides, one of said 
sides having a relatively greater angle with respect to 
said bottom to provide a discharge lip for said funnel. 

3. <A frame adapted to be secured to a fixed object 
to provide a seat with end portions, and a spill drain 
adapted to be removably disposed in said seat and com- 
prising a body, an outlet pipe, and cross members pro- 
jecting therefrom to provide added supports for said 
drain. 


1,561,894. Candy-Cooking Table. William G. Wilson, 
Filed October 29, 1924. 
(Claim 257—257.) 


Stratford, Conn. 
No. 746,624. 


Serial 
1 Claim. 





A candy cooling table comprising a pan, a top secured 
over said pan by water tight means, a water supply pipe 
led into said pan, cross pipes within the pan at one end 
thereof and in communication with said supply pipe, 
straight parallel and removable distributing pipes lead- 
ing from the cross pipes and extending through the op- 
posite ends of said pan and having water tight closures 
at their free end and provided with water discharge 
orifices, and an overflow pipe leading into said pan and 
with its mouth extending above said orifices. 

1,560,842. Frozen Confection and Method of Mak- 
ing the same. William L. Nettleship, South Tacoma, 
Wash. Filed June 4, 1924. Serial No. 717,808. 6 
Claims. (Cl. 99—16.) 


a 


1. The herein described method of producing a 
confection which consists in placing a flexible strip of 
material upon the bottom of a tray, covering the ma- 
terial with a partially frozen material to be formed 
into a confection, drawing one end of the flexible strip 
over the partially frozen material to roll said material 
into spiral form. 

4. A frozen confection comprising a_ spirally 
wrapped layer of ice cream. 

1,563,682. Treatment of Chocolate. Jesse Bryte Bar- 
nitt, Jamaica, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Ralph 
H. McKee, New York, N. Y. Filed July 26, 1922. 
Serial No. 577,697. 10 Claims. (Cl. 99—11.) 

1. The method of bleaching chocolate which consists 
in subjecting cocoa nib to the action of a solution of 
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hydrogen peroxide, and then removing the cocoa nib 
from the solution. 

10. The method of bleaching chocolate which con- 
sists in subjecting ground, roasted cocoa nib from 
which the cocoa butter has been largely expressed, to 
the action of a slightly alkaline solution of hydrogen 
peroxide, and then removing the cocoa nib from the 
solution 
1,561,202. Machine for Forming Candy. Fred EF. 

Zaiss, Beverly Hills, Calif. Filed September 28, 

1923. Serial No. 665,255. 31 Claims. (Cl. 107—4. ) 





2. Ina machine of the character described, the com- 
bination of a gang of devices for cutting a length of 
candy into pieces, each device comprising a pair of op- 
positely reciprocable cutters having edges extending 
longitudinally of the path of reciprocation of the cutters 
and adapted to roll the candy between them, and mech- 
anism for operating the cutters in a path longitudinally 
of said edges. 

5. Ina machine of the character described, the com- 
bination of a gang of devices for cutting a length of 
candy into pieces, each device comprising a pair of rela- 
tively reciprocable cutters movable to and from one 
another to gradually constrict the candy, mechanism 
for reciprocating the cutters, and mechanism for shift- 
ing the cutters together during the operation of the 
cutters. 

30. In a machine of the character described, the 
combination of a gang of devices for cutting a length 
into pieces, each device comprising a pair of coacting 
cutters, cutter heads in which the sets of cutters are 
mounted, both of said heads being vertically and trans- 
versely reciprocable, mechanism for vertically recipro- 
cating the heads in opposite directions, mechanism for 
shifting the heads transversely to and from one another 
while being vertically reciprocated, and intermittently 
operated carrier mechanism for holding lengths in posi- 
tion to be acted upon by the cutters. 


1,561,302. Depositor. Alonzo Linton Bausman, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor to National Equipment 
Company, Springfield, Mass., a Corporation of Mas- 
sachusetts. Filed October 19, 1923. Serial No. 
669,543. 4 Claims. (Cl. 107—1.) 

1. The combination in a depositor with the recep- 
tacle for the material to be deposited, of a flexible par- 
tition wall therefor, an abutment provided in connection 
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with the receptacle to receive the lower end of said 
wall, abutments on the sides of said receptacle against 
which the side edges of said wall are adapted to en- 
gage, and means for applying pressure to the upper 
edge of said wall to cause it to engage said abutments. 

















4. The combination in a depositor with the recep- 
tacle for material to be deposited, said receptacle pro- 
vided with an open upper end and a discharge passage 
in its front wall, an angle iron abutment on each side 
wall extending in an are of a circle from a position 
adjacent said upper end to a position adjacent said 
passage and intermediate the upper and lower walls 
thereof, a thin metal partition plate extending trans- 
versely across the receptacle, an abutment adjacent said 
passage to receive the lower end of said plate, and an 
abutment near said upper end of the receptacle for the 
upper end of the plate, said plate adapted to be engaged 
with its lower abutment, flexed to engage said curved 
abutments and held in flexed position by the upper 
abutment. 

1,561,350. Candy-Mixing Machine. Peter Nicholas, 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada. Filed June 14, 1924. 

Serial No. 720,052. 3 Claims. (Cl. 259—108.) 

















? . on . : 
2. Ina device of the character described, a recepta- 


cle provided centrally of its bottom with an upstanding 
hearing member, and agitating means including a mem- 
ber formed of arms arranged in intersecting relation 
and journally engaged with said bearing member, up- 
standing rods carried by said arms, an elongated shank 
member journaled centrally of said arms and carrying 
arcuate shoes arranged in intersecting relation about 
said arms. 
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Concensus of Opinion 


Here in brief is what the country’s leading econ-, 
omists think of prevailing and future business 
conditions. 


Babson: While the trend of new building slumped 
off during the last two months, the general volume 
of business should show continued improvement. 
Next Spring, however, should bring an unusually 
high strike record. For the present, commodity 
prices should continue in a generally strong po- 
sition. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute: General business 
should show a slight but steady increase during the 
ensuing six months. Domestic trade has been in- 
creasing steadily and can be expected to continue 
in the same trend for several months. Building 
material prices should show continued strength 
for at least the first quarter. 

Brookmire: Fundamental business conditions re- 
main favorable and may be expected to continue at 
the high rate of activity throughout the ensuing 
months. Farmers’ incomes in many states will be 
higher than last year’s and this will contribute to a 
continuance of the present high level of domestic 
buying, which should hold firm, or even slightly 
increase, commodity prices. 

Bankers-Economic: Everything points to a sub- 
stantial and healthy period of prosperity, but not 
of boom proportions, and without commodity in- 
flation. Employment in general is satisfactory and 
promises to improve during the next few months. 
Secretary Mellen’s tax plan, the Locarno confer- 
ence, and Italy’s and France’s attitude are contribut- 
ing factors to general improvement. 

Gibson: A gradual, healthy, seasonal growth in 
general business is indicated, but with an absence of 
booms. The increased iron and steel production 
appear to be but normal and would serve as a fair 
barometer. The railroads expect the year 1926 to 
be the best year in their history. 

Harvard: Consumption and production may be 
expected to adjust themselves to each other; the 
outlook for the coming few months being for a 
continuance of the substantial volume of business. 
The autumn expansion in manufacturing operations 
now seem justified. 

Moody: Political conservatism is one of the pil- 
lars of strength under the present condition, and is 
one of the things that indicates a continuance of 
the present healthy volume of business. We were 
in a constructive period during the past few months 
and the economic indicia have not turned bearish. 

Poor’s: Although there has been a moderate in- 
crease in general business during the past six 
months, anything like a boom for the first six 
months of ’26 is far from being indicated. The 
long awaited buying by the railroads is apparently 
here; general commodity prices seem to be improv- 
ing—two barometric signs that indicate the general 
tregd for the first half of the new year. 

United Business Service: The outlook is favor- 
able for a sustained volume of business. Although 
we are enjoying prosperity now, over-optimism 
should be avoided. Push sales now while lines are 
good. 








1,561,301. 
the Like. 


Apparatus for Packing Confections and 
Alonzo Linton Bausman, Springfield, 


Mass., assignor to National Equipment Company, 
Springfield, Mass., a Corporation of Massachusetts. 
Filed October 19, 1923. 
(Cl. 226—14.) 


Serial No. 669,542. 4 


Claims. 





1. In combination, conveying means for confections 
and the like, supporting means adjacent thereto for 
plaques on which the candies are to be placed, deflect- 
ing means to divert confections on the conveying means 
toward said supporting means and assist the operator in 
arranging the confections on said plaques, said support- 
ing and deflecting means being mounted for relative 
movement in a direction substantially parallel to that 
of the travel of said conveying means. 


4. In combination, conveying means for confections 
and the like, a plurality of magazines each adapted to 
contain a stack of plaques, means for supporting said 
magazines for sliding movement in a direction substan- 
tially parallel to the path of travel of said conveying 
means, means for deflecting confections or the like to 
the uppermost plaques of the stacks in said magazines, 
and a delivery conveyer adjacent said magazines and 
to which the loaded plaques in the latter may be trans- 
ferred. 


1,556,259. Chocolate and like depositing and coating machine. 
Asbjorn Sonsthagen, London, England. Filed Apr. 11, 1922. 
Serial No. 551,533. 7 Claims. (Cl. 107—27.) 








3. A machine for coating or decorating sweetmeats, com- 
prising a hopper moving horizontally in all directions, nozzles 
for the passage of the material from the hopper, a by-pass 
for the material from the nozzles to the hopper, a valve con- 
trolling the passage of the material to the hopper, a handle 
for controlling said valve, pressure producing means for the 
material in the hopper, said means being located in said hopper, 
a friction drive for said pressure producing means, means for 
adjusting the pressure between the friction surface of said 
drive, a handle for manipulating the hopper said handle con- 
trolling the action of the pressure producing means. 
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to The famous Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals is built to withstand tremendous 
° pressure, shock and vibration. Note the all arch construction. The perfect 
aid arch provides the strength—as in Mid-West boxes. 


«| The Perfect Arch Provides the Sent 


Users of Mid-West corrugated fibre board shipping boxes at home and abroad, know 
— they can depend upon them to do many things that cheaply built boxes cannot do be- 
922. cause of physical shortcomings. They have found that the high, strong arches and 
high-test liners in Mid-West boxes provide more “back-bone” and increased resist- 
ance against shock, weight, pressure and heavy vibration. 








In consequence, Mid-West boxes travel farther and last longer; afford considerably 
greater protection to the goods they carry; save from 30% to 70% of smashage 
ph losses—based on tests covering many years, and most con- 
clusively prove their greater all around economy, everything 
considered, in final cost. 
That’s the kind of boxes you need to carry your goods. Are 
you getting them? Why pay more in the long run for a 
cheap box strong on theory, but a “flivver’” on performance ?: 
You can depend on Mid-West boxes. 
A thoroughly informed Mid-West salesman will call at your 
request. No obligation. Write us today. 





The increasing use of Mid-West 


juste ther’ filling .__ Our Illustrated ‘“‘Perfect Package’ Booklet Is Free on psd 
ER 
m- 
zles 
ass 
on- 
dle 
the 
ine General Offices Factories 
aid 18th Floor, Room 51 ANDERSON, INDIANA 
at CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO KOKOMO, INDIANA 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Corrugated Fibre 
Board Products 












THE MANUFACTURING 


CLEANLINESS 


is next to 


GODLINESS 


How do we KNOW that Gil- 


lett White Wood Pails 
ARE 


Sanitary Packages 


free from all danger of contam- | 


ination? 


Because 
They ARE made from a prod- 


uct pure and sweet, fresh from | 


Nature’s laboratories. 


Because 


They ARE NOT made from | 


refuse and accumulations col- 


lected in the streets, alleys and | 


basements of our cities. 


When Buying 


FOOD CONTAINERS 


“Think on these things” 





GREAT NORTHERN PAIL CO. 


GILLETT, WISCONSIN 


CONFECTIC¢ INER December, 1925 








GEO. H. SWEETNAM 


641-643 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Paper Spectalties for 
the Confectioner— 


Chocolate Dividers 
Chocolate Layers 
Candy Mats 
Wax Layers 
Dipping Paper 
Glassophane 
Wattolyn 

Tinsel Ribbon 
Tissues 

Padolene 

Gold Cord 

White Dividers 


Cutting, Dieing and 
Embossing Facilities 
Samples Forwarded on Request 
Factory—259 Lowell St., Somerville, Mass. 




















Cut Your Cherry Production 
Costs in Half! 


The Schuler Fruit and Nut 
Depositor (Patented) will cut 
your cherry production cost in 
half and it’s just what you need 
for making 


Fruit and Nut Center 
Easter Eggs 








Many of the largest candy fac- 
tories in the United States are 
now using this machine. Even- 
tually all will. 


Write now for complete information. 


Patented Nov. 27th, 1925 


F. M. SCHULER CO. 
WINONA, MINN. 
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EERE AR ATIC EE 


aN 
Hard Candies Stay Hard 
When Amersealed 


No longer need makers of hard candies fear that 
their product will reach the consumer stuck in a 
solid mass that needs to be pried bit by bit from the 
jar. Hard candies may be packed so that they are 
free from contact with the air; they may be kept as 
dry, fresh, and pure as when put up at the factory. 
The Happiness Candy Co. realize this—that’s why 
they Amerseal their hard candies. 
















The scientific mechanical construction of the 
Amerseal enables the package to be sealed or re- 





sealed by a slight turn—without chance of false 
closure, there being sufficient flexibility to offset 
variations in the glass. The equally spaced lugs of 
the seal engage corresponding and slightly inclined 
threads on the container, making a positively air- 
tight closure, easy to open and as easy to close 
The Amerseal has no raw edges to cut the fingers 
It will not rust. 










The majority of Amerseals are lithographed or 
enamel sprayed—the users realize the merchandis- 
ing, advertising and selling value of having their 
name, trade-mark, or slogan appear in a distinctive 
manner upon that portion of the container that first 
meets the eye. 


Amerseal Your Product 


A Better ‘‘Seal-and-Reseal’’ 
Is Not Posstble 


AMERICAN METAL CAP 
COMPANY 


Brooklyn New York 
Branches in the following Cities: 

Chicago St. Louis Seattle 

Cleveland Los Angeles Portland 

Detroit San Francisco Louisville 


- ) 








/ 
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Perfectly cut and 
effectively embossed 
French label work 
isnow THE THING 


Do not print directly 


y Ye 
\ OLD COLONY 


French Process 


Labels - Ribbon Slides 

Box Tops Seasonal 

Greeting, Show & 
Display Cards 


Apply handsomely 

executed copy in the 

correct color har- 

mony by mounting 
or tying it on. 





a oo a Get acquainted with 


attention value of Th F Pte oly apagimce 
your Advertising and eroxon Company Inc. 


cheapens the paper reading ‘Samples 


& package Providence, R. I. 














BEAUTY and UTILITY 


A TIN FOIL wrapper retains the original quality 





and freshness of your goods as no other wrapper can 


Let us show you our product 
) and quote prices. You will be 


surprised at the low cost of our 


foil wrappers. 


We make the highest grade of 


PURE TIN FOIL COMPOSITION FOILS 
COLORED FOILS SPECIAL GRADES 
PLAIN EMBOSSED ANDPRINTED 


THE MIDLAND METAL CO. 


THE MIDLAND METAL CO. THE JOHN J. CROOKE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1854 
1249 — 83 Campbell Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Complete Packaging Service 














9 CANDY MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
ERICA S Corrugated Shipping Containers 
NDERSON Stearns Confection Cases 
Display Cartons 
E S T Christmas Candy Boxes 
Confection Boxes 
ROOKLYN Jap Candy Boxes 
—— Boxes 
ARTONS tee Cream Pe 
Ice Cream Pails 
Cop srivhted 1975, Sefton Mhz Corp. H | CAG Oo 


SEFTON MFG. CORPORATION 


General Offices: 59 EAST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 
Oe 
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Courtesy ‘ Beech Nut” Factory 


Factory in White Uniforms 


To protect your product while in proce 


ss, uniform your 
force in Angelica Sanitary aprons. 


nner hic a’s is the world’s 
iy vloye aprons. imetaveas i 
at we rk, shoule 1eVve \ 
tre IY he 


actory making em 
pie nts, while 
clothes bre vught 
s of unkno ondition. 
BUY DIRECT FROM ANGELIC i, yao TORY 
CATALOG ON REQUE 


ANGELICA JACKET CO. 




















St. Louis New York City 
1443 Olive aa as W. 48th, Dept. 43 
WAMMMMMMMMMM™|™’[ 
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CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, 
LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. 
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GLASSINE BAGS 





WHITE LAID BAGS 


Plain or Printed in One 


or Iwo Colors 


Carried in stock in 24 sizes 


Advise us your requirements over a period 
and permit us to quote on a quantity basis. 


GLASSINE BAG & NOVELTY CO. 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 




















VMWMbulll 


Americas eotees 
Candy Cup 


Once iried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Honey Flavor 70 | 


TH IS highly concentrated | 

Imitation Flavor imparts | 
the aroma of purehoneyto | 
your nougats and other like 
products. 


Sample will be sent without 
charge if you will write on 
your business stationery. 


Write today! 


ALEX. FRIES & BRO. 
316 East Second St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Established 71 Years 
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@ LISTEN IN [ik 
a to the message of XIN 
DA Better, Lighter, Nai 
yar Richer Caramels, 4 
Ny broadcast to the ae 
a candy industry by ei 
KK F-C Caramel Paste. We 
WV Wil 
us ae \ : 
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“A GOOD HOUSE TO DEAL WITH’ 











<“U. S. GE.L”’ 


Centrally Distributed from the World’s Largest Gelatine Factory or Our Warehouses 


UNIFORMITY, STRENGTH, PURITY, 
at the RIGHT PRICE. 
EXCELLENT GELATINE for 
MARSHMALLOWS. 





?, 


*ape ean™ 


United States Gelatine Co. 


FACTORY: CARROLLVILLE, WIS. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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QUALITY 


What a multitude of sins are com- 
mitted in its name. It is a word of such fre- 
quent use when applied to products that it 
quite often is subjected to abuse. It is fre- 


quently a mere term rather than a fact. 


This condition makes it very necessary 
for the candy manufacturer to be most careful 
when buying his supplies, whatever they may 
be, because the kind of ingredients he puts in 


determines the quality of the candy. 


The best candy—all things being equal 
—is the result of best ingredients that go into 
its makeup. A candy manufacturer knows 
that the shortest point between his factory and 


repeat sales is a quality product throughout. 


STILLE CANDY GLAZE is a quality 
product, guaranteed to conform to all U. S. 
Pure Food Laws. It carries our own special 
guarantee as well to be and do precisely what 
is claimed for it. By improving your finished 
candy product it will naturally improve its 
sale. It will impart to your confectionery a 
high gloss finish that makes for better eating 
and appearance. Best results may be obtained 
by using it for hard and pan candies and 
fudges. 


Why not have the best possible results 
in your product and your sales, when you can 
easily do so with STILLE GLAZE? 


With our sincere best wishes for 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR, we are at your 


service. 


E T.STILLE CO. 


2343 GREENVIEW AVE. CHICAGO 
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A Superior 
Chewing Gum Base 
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BEST BY TEST 
Purity + Uniformity - Quality 


Ucopeco 


Gelatine 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
4200 South Marshfield Avenue 
Chicago, II. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
401 E. 45th Street 39 Commercial Wharf 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


P. O. Box 1576 311 California Street 
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pure 


452 certified 
cuaranteed 





FOOD COLOR 


No. 107—AMARANTH 

No. 56—PONCEAU 3R 

NO. 94—TARTRAZINE 

NO. 517—ERYTHROSINE 

NO. 85—ORANGE I 

No. 692—SODIUM INDIGO 
DISULPHONATE 


and 32 CERTIFIED Secondary 
Shades. 


They come to you really under 
a double guarantee—the Certi- 
fied Lot Number assigned by 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and our own in- 
violate guarantee of their pur- 
ity, strength and uniformity. 


The care exercised in the 
preparation, the sealed cans in 
which you receive them, is your 
assurance that they will give 
you the desired result and satis- 
faction at all times. 


Quotations gladly sent. 


INC. 


1818 South Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 
77 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 

45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lock HAVEN, Pa, 


Bulletin Building, 


Factory: 





NO. 433—GUINEA GREEN B. 


AMERICAN CERTIFIED 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS 
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14 Ferry Street 


408 Elm Street 








Makes Good Candy 
That Is Always Uniform 


We Guarantee Every Barrel 
to be Uniform with the First 


HY be 


lack of uniformity in your marshmallows? 


worried by varying quality and 
Boston Crystal Edible Gelatine assures not 


only a pure, tender, delicious product, but it 
makes certain that every batch will be the same 
We guarantee that every barrel you receive will 
be the same as the first; which means clean, 
pure, edible gelatine of the greatest strength and 
highest viscosity according to grade. 


Particular attention to selecting raw mate- 


tials enables us to produce gelatine of the high- 
est excellence We concentrate on producing 
the purest and strongest gelatine, by methods 


good 
Boston Crystal Edible 


consistent with practice That is why 


Gelatine serves its pur 
pose more effectively than other gelatines 
outstand 


But the success of our customers 


ing makers of ice creams and candy who use 


Edible 


convincing proof that this 


Boston Crystal Gelatine—is the most 
is the best and most 


economical gelatine to use 


We submit without charge sufficient samples 

of any grade for practical or laboratory tests. 

Trial orders are shipped subject to approval 

with privilege of return if unsatisfactory 
You be the Judge 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY 


121 Beverly St. 


BRANCH STORES: 


NEW YORK 
418 Arch Street 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS Fairfax Ave. and Rankin Street 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


Los Angeles Seattle Omaha Kansas “ ity 
Dallas Minneapolis Pittsburgh Richmond 








Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


3630 Iron Street 
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Your Profits Are Governed By Your Costs 





If the Gelatine Cost of your Marshmallows is | 
95 cents or more per 100 pounds we can re- | 
duce it without affecting the quality of your 
product, in most cases improving it with 


COIGNET PURE FOOD GELATINES | 


Write us for Formula and Samples 


















































COIGNET GELATINES 17 State Street 
New York, N. Y. 
ATKINS, KROLL & CO. For Cocoanut Work | 
San Francisco, Cal. Manila, P. I. O QR T 
Import and Export hy HORT &, 
DESICCATED COCONUT CEREAL 
MENTHOL CRYSTALS 
AGAR AGAR FLAKES 
a pena dia cea 
Aeeneie Machinery end Supplies far Pie J. R, Short Milling Company | 




















Candy Skewers 
SWEET GUM OR WHITE MAPLE 


Blunt and Pointed. Uniform in Length and Diameter. 
Suitable for Use in Automatic Candy Machines. 


WE CARRY A LARGE STOCK. SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON REQUEST 
G. A. OEHLER, 3511 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Representative 
MORGAN-HITCHCOCK CO. : : : Muncie, Ind. 
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centrates. 
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cerned, as the day it was made. 
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-for Extreme Delictousness 


|” CITRUS 
FLAVORED 
CREAMS! 


Double benefits are assured every confectioner who de- 
pends upon Foote & Jenks famous cXc Citrus Con- 
They not only are economical to use but 
their use definitely assures creams that will stimulate 
Any cXce Citrus Concentrate makes delicious- 
ness a permanent thing—the flavor remains unchanged, 
keeping old stock as fresh, so far as flavor is con- 


‘*The ORIGINAL Terpeneless Citrus Concentrates”’ 


LEMON 
1} ORANGE 
LIMES 


LEMON & LIMES 
\ (Combined) 


ORTY years ago we solved a 
big problem for confectioners— 


we eliminated uncertainty in flavor 
results in Citrus Flavored Creams. 
If your creams vary in delectabil- 
ity; if your older stock does not 
reflect credit upon you as much as 
your freshest production; then cXc 
LEMON, ORANGE, LIMES or 
LEMON & LIMES (combined) 
should be tried. Made by our 
famous cold mechanical process of 
eliminating terpenes without dis- 
tillation these citrus flavors will 
build up your business in creams. 


FOOTE & JENKS 


Expert Flavor Specialists 























JACKSON, MICHIGAN 




















SS 
SEALS&BOXTOPS 





O Y4Wts 7 
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_ 
REG.U.S, PAT OFF. , 


Your problems of merchandising package and 
jar goods can be reduced to a minimum by the 
use af an artistically designed embossed seal, or 
box top. 
Stop and consider the first impression of ap- 
pearance. 


WILLSON SPIELMANN LABEL CO. 


5335 LAKE SHORE DRIVE ~ CHICAGO 
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ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 


40 No. MarKET STREET, Boston, Mass. 
$4 Washington St. 323 W 


708 South Delaware Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
412 W. Sixth St. 
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“SX” 
UNSURPASSED 
AMERICAN - MADE 
EDIBLE GELATINE 


REMEMBER “SX” IS STANDARD 


MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
, Dp 


. Polk St. 400 So. Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
169 Haynes St 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Second and Brannan Streets 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
403 Hoyt Street 


SP SEPP hh SI SS 
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DUCHE’S EDIBLE GELATINE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


} Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 

















Established 1857 . 
IMPORTERS | IMPORTERS 
SHELLED 
PEELS 
atalicag CHERRIES 
COCOA 
BUTTER GUM | 
EGG ARAB 
ALBUMEN CEYLON 
GLACE COCOANUT 
FRUITS CANNED 
MILK FRUITS 
FOwsER JAPANESE 
MAPLE GELATINE 
SUGAR 
Plant in Belgium where PURE FOOD GELATINE is manufactured 





LON 
BUENOS AYRES 


GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CHICAGO 
PARIS CLEVELAND 








T. M. Ducheé and Sons 


PO'LOS ANGELES 376-378 Greenwich Street “VitVorve 
NEW YORK 


POINT BRULE 
GRIMBERGHEN } BELGIUM 
AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYR ES 


| 














Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Liquor Chocolates 
and Coatings 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 
aie fectioners’ Use 








Sweetened and unsweetened; light, 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 


The taste and appearance of con- 
fections depend largely upon the 
Coatings. 











Rac. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 
‘urope and America 











Look! Starch Boards 


Why not buy your Starch Boards from Us, who 
manufacture them by the thousands? All sizes, 
any style. Write us for prices and testimonials of 
our many satisfied customers. 


ACME BOX COMPANY 
22d and Loomis Sts. Chicago, IIl. 




















ANDERSON’S 


FANCY PHILIPPINE 
DESICCATED COCOANUT 


Cuts, Macaroon, Medium Shred, Coarse Shred 
Long Thread Spot and to Arrive 


DELILE & CO. 


Selling Agents 


25 W. Broadway, N. Y. Barclay 5380 
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For a quarter century we have 
prepared good coconut 


and we honestly believe we are today supplying the 
highest grade unsweetened coconut obtainable. 


oll | 











is pure white and uniformly grated. 
The filtered air drying process pre- 
serves the true fresh flavor of the nut. 


It’s always profitable to use the best. 






F 


Hoboken, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 


ll luscious.red/tm 
VELVET CHERRIES 








IL 


ed 
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No artificial hardener used 
to minimize breaking—all broken or 
faulty cherries removed by hand al 
tume of packing. therefore VEL VET 
CHERRIES retain their natural 


meaty tenderness. 


The Intern@tignal Company, 


it 


i} ft 








TIMORE 
LOMBARDO & BAL 
COMMERCE STS. MARYLAND 


C.M PITT & SONS CO. 
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Now Science Has Given 


Us 


Powdered Apple Pectin 


HE true jelly pectins occur in quantity in 

several fruits and it is from this source 

that all the commercial pectins are pro- 
duced. The greatest quantity of pectin avail- 
able at present is obtainable from apples. 


Until a few years ago all the pect sold 
was marketed in liquid form con.aining 
about 3 to 5% actual pectin. Then science 
stepped in and after considerable research 
and laboratory tests a pectin was developed 
which is known as Speas Powdered Apple 
Pectin. This contains about 90% of actual 
pure pectin. 


The Speas Pectin is a pure fruit product 
and because of its concentrated strength and 
uniformity it is being adopted in increasing 
quantity everywhere by candy manufactur- 
ers. The Speas method of testing and cor- 
recting any irregularities before it is packed 
for shipment insures a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory-uniform product in every instance. 


If you are further interested in Apple- 
Pectin that will give you the greatest satis- 
fac. on with scientific results, we shall be 
pleased to give you further particulars if 
you will address Speas Apple-Pectin Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

















BEST BRAND 
GALLONS 


BARRELS 
15 Years of Repeat Orders—Our Best References 





EVAPORATED 
SWEETENED CONDENSED 


AVISTON CONDENSED MILK CO. 


MILK 


FINEST QUALITY 


Aviston, Ill. 





























W. S. LAKAMP, Manager 


Originators of 
Attractive 


Point of Purchase 
Displays 


Display Cases 
Display Stands 
Caddy Tops 
Can Covers 


Write for confectioners circular and 
detailed information 


New York Office, 112 Maiden Lane, The BRUNHOF F MF G. CO., 





YORK & FREEMAN AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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: M. & H. Gelatine 
Purity 
- Quality 
= Uniformity 
ol Economy 
ed 
ic- 
Since 1868 
le- 
“a 
if 
n- MILLIGAN & HIGGINS 
GELATINE CO. 
222 Front Street New York, N. Y. 
Candy Makers Rely On Mercy Christmas 
; p 
DUNN'S GELATINE and a 
Happy New Vear! 
Grades for all purposes, As the broad pathway of the New 
= aiheual onal Year opens wide before us all, our 
specially produced an thoughts go out to each and every 
2 blended for the Candy member of the Confectionery Industry 
: Industry. to wish them well in all their endeavors. 
| That your joys may be constant and 
, your cares but fleeting is our Holiday 
Uniformity and economy Greeting to you. 
guaranteed at all times. | 
READ MACHINERY CO. 
YORK, PA. 
MIXING AND 
Thomas W. Dunn Co. AIR-CONDITIONING MACHINERY 
546 Greenwich St., New York City 
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— E take this occasion to Wish our many friends and 

¥ customers --and our customers are our friends-- 

iN A Happy and Prosperous New Y ear for 1926: 
x to thank them for their patronage and their high 

. regard for Quality. 
7 

¥ We will do our part to further the progress and healthy 
¢ growth of the candy industry by continuing to make only 

€ High Grade Quality Coatings--the kind that ever satisfy 
(\c the user and consumer alike. 

wae 

. A fact worth emphasizing is that “candy is known by 

the quality) of its coatings. 

~ 
e MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc. 

BOSTON 7th and Jersey Streets NEW YORK 
90 Washington Street, N. BUFFALO 25 West Broadway 


HANDLER & MERCKENS, Inc. 





186 North La Salle Street CHICAGO 
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Doing More Than Is Expected 


YOU CAN EXPECT MUCH WHEN ity of the syrup in the centers, thereby mak- 


YOU USE CONVERTIT—AND NOT 
BE DISAPPOINTED. 


Convertit is primarily intended to soften 
cream centers. It not alone does this well, 
but makes it possible to heat the centers to 
higher temperatures, thus making them 
firmer and easier to handle. They will, when 
coated, sweat down to the desired softness. 
The action of Convertit builds up the dens- 


ing them more resistant to fermentation. 


Factories now using Convertit find their 
scrap materially reduced. 


Convertit is packed in bottles and steel 
drums. We will gladly fill your order for a 
trial bottle containing one pound, which is 
ample for practical tests. 


Write us for our booklet giving details and 
formulas for cast and rolled centers. 





THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors of Convertit 


109-111 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


ONVERTIT 


The highly concentrated invertase of standardized activity 
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in the laying out 


Executive Office and Works: 
New York: 122 Greenwich St. 





EXPERIENCE 


which is available to our customers at all times. 
new plant or would like to rearrange your present one so as to get greater 
production at lower cost it will pay you to let us give you our suggestions. 


and air conditioning 


of several hundred candy factories 
enables us to give valuable 


Engineering Service and Counsel 


If you are contemplating a 


Whether we sell you anything or not you may have the benefit of this service 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Refrigerating, Air Conditioning, Cooling and Drying Equipment, Engineering Service and Counsel 


661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Chicago: 1330 W. Jackson Blvd. 



























Goegs ? 


Just a few degrees difference in temperature often 
makes the difference between a high grade marketable 
product and a batch of ruined material. When so much 
is at stake, why guess at temperature? 

By installing Columbia Recording Thermometers on 
kettles, proofing ducts, enrobers, tempering tanks and 
various other equipment, you can know every minute 
the exact temperature and turn out better and more 
uniform candy at a lower cost. 

The Time Punch—an exclusive Columbia feature— 
tells the exact time that employes made every inspec- 
tion of the temperature, so that if anything goes wrong 
you can lay your finger on the man responsible. 


Write for Catalog H-52 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG Corp 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. . 


*Boston Cleveland 


Buffalo Detroit 
*Chicago oo. apie 
Philadelphia 
seat by *Pittsburgh 
/pX) Salt Lake City 
Ay ay *Seattle 
Tulsa 


*Stocks carried at these branches 


Columbia 


Recording 
Thermometers 




















THE COOLING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 


Succeeding 


W. L. FLEISHER & CO. 
31 Union Square West 
NEW YORK CITY 


AIR CONDITIONING 
AND DRYING 


SPECIALISTS 


For Confectionery and Baking Trades 






































Chocolate Molds 





BARS, CAKES, FANCY PIECES 
Double Molds for Hollow Figures 
PANS—LARGE and SMALL 


EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


34 Hubert Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Models for every use. 






Special designs for 
Special cases. 


THE BUNN 
Package Tying Machine 


An acknowledged leader by performance 


Merit alone, based on performance, has placed the 
BUNN MACHINE in the lead. The “Turn Table” 
Model herewith illustrated is a bear for work. It 
is the most practical method ever invented. It eas- 
ily handles thirty filled boxes per minute, winding 
twine both ways at one operation, ties a non-slip 
knot, eiects the package and is instantly ready for 
the next to be placed. 
Designed to fit your particular requirements. 


Manufactured, sold. and guaranteed by the 
inventors. 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


| | 7329-31 Vincennes Avenue 
| Turn Table Model with candy box in place CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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America’s Finest Coating Machine 








Ask about the 


Quality Output 
with 
High Gloss 
Finish 





Universal 
Coating 
Machine 





Built in Three Sizes: 16-inch; 
24-inch and 32-inch 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Universal Candy and Chocolate Machinery Co., inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sales Office: 117 Atkinson Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A Well-Known Manufacturer 
Remarked: 


“Why should we buy new equipment when there | 
is so much very desirable machinery on the market |f 

§| that we can pick up cheap, due to the continual re- 
adjustment in the candy business?” 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Why not take advantage of the great savings you can 
make by buying our guaranteed rebuilt machines 
from all of the following factories which we 
have recently liquidated ? 








Among the larger and most modernly 
equipped factories which we have purchased 
recently, are the 


Borden Milk Chocolate Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Pirika Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
y " eee Miller Candy Co., Boston, Mass. very machine which we 
ou can purchase equip McClurg Candy Co., New York City sell is thoroughly rebuilt 
ment from us with the Continental Candy Co., Jersey City, N. J. in our plant by mechan 
; Tea © C. S. Ball Co., Dayton, Ohio et wameikal 
same confidence that you Hoeffler Chocolate Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Cs, WhO are especially 
would buy new ma- Gramercy Chocolate Co., New York City experienced on each par 
re Beacon Chocolate Co., Boston, Mass. ticular type of confec- 
chinery. Aland Brothers Candy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. tionery machinery 


All of the above plants, together with 
many others of smaller size, have given us 
a complete stock of candy and chocolate 
machinery which we can offer you at 
bargain prices. 


























Write us your wants and 


* 
Rebuilt 
we will gladly a a hi . 
OUR xo Ae eae is andy Machiner.vqgp 









YPRICES © 
RELIABILITY 


PROMPT 
D x 
£1 Ives 












UNION CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


29-35 West Houston St. New York 
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Wishing You 
A Merry Christmas and A 
Happy Prosperous New Year 


And may National Equipment be 
the means of adding prosperity 
and goodwill to your business. 


National Equipment Company 


4 Largest Manufacturer in the World of Candy and Chocolate Machinery" 


Springfield, Massachusetts, USA S) 
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Multiplied Profits! 


-the greatest principle 
in American Business 


LI. around you there are examples 
of great businesses which have 

been built upon Multiplied Profits. 
The leading brands of cigarettes, 
chewing gum, crackers, bread and 
other food products all 
owe their success to 
this great principle of 
American business. 

The profit per unit is 
usually small — some- 
times only a fraction of 
a cent—but multiplied 
by thousands daily, it 
swells into a_ yearly 
total of enormous size. 

These items are made and wrapped 
by machinery. This simplifies the 
business and lowers manutacturing 
costs. Lower manutacturing costs 
give the maker a selling edge on 
which to build up a business of large 
volume. And as volume increases, 
costs continue to decline, which means 
still greater selling advantages—and 
larger profits. 

How to Build a Business of Multiplied 

Profits on a Small Investment 

In the candy field, Kisses made by ma 
chinery, offer the best opportunity to build 
up a business of Multiplied Profits on a small 
initial investment. One kiss cutting and 
wrapping machine will enable you to turn 
out 800 pounds of kisses per day. 

You start with a selling advantage of 2 


cents a pound over competitors who wrap by 





hand, tor the Model K takes the place of 8 to 
10 hand-wrappers. This saving over hand 
wrapping in less than three weeks takes care 
of the initial payment on the machine, and in 
cludes all operating costs. As your business 
grows, you can add more 
machines. Some concerns 
who started with only one 
machine now have from 10 
to 30 machines in operation, 

The business is simple 
and easy to manage. It is 
a safe business—kisses sell 
well all year ‘round, and 
the market is constantly 
growing, 

The success of the Kiss Business has even 
spread to foreign lands—Model Ws are mak 
ing profits for concerns in Japan, Sweden, 
Argentina, New Zealand, England—in prac 
tically every part ot the civilized world. 

If you are not already making Candy Niss 
es, you ought to be. You will see that very 
clearly when you have read our complete and 
detailed information on Making Money in 


Candy Kisses. Mail the Coupon for the tacts. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 30 Church St Chicago: 111 W. Washington St 
eS Se eee 
| Package Machinery Company, | 
| Springfield, Mass. | 
| Send me cor plete ntormat 1 , Mak ev M \ | 
,om Candy Kisses | 
| Name | 
| Add s s . | 
hsccisedeinls <i: densi anni sticens teem ete @llias aitlie Aetna lens an es aan 
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CONFECTIONER 


MANUFACTURING 


Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. 
Large Power Drop Frame with Stand and 


Endless Belt Conveyor 


_ a 











Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment? 


If not, same will be sent on advice as to just what machinery is required. 


Electric Motor Attachment for Small Machines 








WE HAVE MANUFACTURED CONFECTIONERS’ EQUIPMENT SINCE 1864 
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@) 7200 Packe ges Per Hour 

tandard on a Single Machine 

DUPLEX WRAPPING MACHINE. Controlled by a Single 
Operator. 


The AMF Standard Wrapping and Heat Sealing Ma- 
chine is one of the most efficient, time-saving, pro- 
duction-increasing wrapping machines in its class. 








Its amazing economy of operation—cutting down 
Eighty Per Cent of the total wrapping overhead justi- 
fies the use of expert workmanship and quality 
materials throughout. 











This machine wraps many familiar packages in wax 
puper. It is wrapping sizes from 14” x {’’ x5-16" to 8” 
x3’’x1}"". A single operator governs its entire opera- 
tion. All parts in contact with package are quickly 
and easily cleaned. 


Simple--Thoroughly Efficient 
Takes up But Little Space 


MACHINES for 
Feeding Filling 
Weighing Packing: 
Bagging Sealing 
Label & Bottle-Capping 
Package Wrapping 


Complete details regarding this 
or any other tyde of packing or 
wrapping machinery will be 
mailed on your request, 

Cigar and Cigarette 
Making Machines 


Stemming Machines 











Color Sorting Machines 


tte anternt esve AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
ennesnt Cesare Brooklyn, N.Y, U.S.A. 


‘Pumps 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—1l WOOD MOGUL, 

$1,500.00 ; 2 16” Enrobers at $950.00 
each. May be seen in operation in 
our factory. Green Brothers Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE— FACTORY SIZE 

candy pulling machine. Address 
X-720, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, 


FOR SALE—ONE LAMBERT 
Peanut Machine. Will roast two 


sacks raws and one sack nuts in 
shell. Gas fuel with fan forced 
draft. Price $150.00. Barager-Web- 


ster Company, 810 First Avenue, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


FOR SALE—IMMEDIATELY AT 
the best price 2 Ideal 





offered, 2 
Caramel Wrapping Machines, used 
but in absolutely first-class condi- 
tion. Address U-697, care The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner. 


FOR SALE—100 GALLON STEEL 
enameled kettle; can be used for 


vacuum or open. Address U-697, 
care The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner. 





AFTER RE-ARRANGING OUR 

plant the following machines in 
A No. 1 condition at bargain prices: 
Racine No. 3 Automatic Starch 
Buck, Racine Basket Dipping Ma- 
chine, Racine Starch Printer, 10 
mold boards M. M. Py. Goods, 38” 
Revolving Pan, Ribs and Coils, Mills 
Gas Furnace, Mills Fig. 35 Jap Cut- 
ter. The Candy Manufacturing Co., 
Box 1030, Jacksonville, Fla. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—LIT- 
tle Wonder Cream Beater, used 
one year, motor attached, first-class 
condition, $175.00 for quick sale. 
Hand Printing Machine for starch 
work, with boards and moulds, 
$75.00. Brown’s Confectionery Co., 
3916 Powelton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE—DE LA VERNE RE- 

frigerating machine, 60-ton; practi- 
‘cally new. Also 5 Greer enrober pack- 
ing machines. Potter Candy Co., 810 
Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE—16-INCH ENROBER ; 


100-gallon  steam-jacketed copper 


kettle; steam-jacketed mixing kettle, 
power size. Address XY, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 

FOR SALE—ONE RACINE BAS- 


ket dipping machine, including 
warming table and 25 baskets for bar 
and penny goods. Machine used only 
one month. Price $275. The Nichols 
Candy Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—TWO RACINE PER- 

fection Chocolate Coaters, otherwise 
known as basket machines, in perfect 
condition, equipped with baskets for 
bars and steam tables. Price very at- 
tractive. Address Ucanco Candy Co., 
600 E. 4th St., Davenport, Lowa. 


FOR SALE — PULLING MA- 
chine. Bargain. Address XYZ, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


FOR SALE—BRAND NEW NaA- 
tional Equipment Co. special fancy 
packing table with 18 trays, 15 by 22- 
inch, and belt to convey finished goods 
to finishing table, complete with motor. 
Wm. H. Luden, Inc., Reading, Pa. 


ONE 40-OT. EMERY THOMPSON 

upright brine freezer; one foot 
power labeling machine; one centrifu- 
gal brine pump. Anna Products Co., 
Anna, Ill. 





FOR SALE—CHOCOLATE COAT- 

ings, liquors, cocoa and confection- 
ery. Norma Chocolate Co., 59 Stan- 
wix street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GREER COOLER IN FIRST- 
class condition. A. B. Mewhinney 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—One RACINE NOU- 

gat cutter, $50.00. G. H. Thomp- 
son, Inc., 1600 Dexter Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 








THE 


class 


SALE 
first 


FOR 
items in 


WE HAVE 


following 


mechanical condition: One 80-gal- 
lon gum stirring kettle (National 
Equipment Co.); one syrup cooler 


(National Equipment Co.) ; one 500- 
pound capacity Burkhard vacuum pan 
(only been used very short time) ; 
one 100-gallon capacity open kettle to 
be used with above vacuum pan; one 
30-gallon capacity draw-off jacket ket- 
tle; one 40-gallon capacity draw-off 
jacket kettle; two 60-gallon capacity 
draw-off jacket kettle ; one Marsh vac- 
uum pump, in first class condition. If 
interested in any of these items please 
address DC, % Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 


‘ 
FOR SALE — ENROBERS, LATE 

models, Springfield ; unused since re- 
cent overhauling and rebuilding; long 
delivery tables ; $1,200 to $1,600. Max 
Block, % Norma Chocolate Co., 59 
Stanwix St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5-FOOT BALL BEATER FOR 
sale cheap. P. W. Beals Candy Co., 
119 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE— SAVAGE 

“K” No. 3 Fire Mixer. 
Real attractive price, 
Ad- 
dress Liberty Orchards Co., Cashmere, 
Wash. 


MODEL 


In very 





good condition. 


$225, f. o. b. Cashmere, Wash. 
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HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—ALL-AROUND HIGH- 

class candy maker for retail confec- 
th mery. Good we king conditi ms, 
steady employment. City of 30,000. 
State age, experience, references. Ad- 
dress X-724, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


WANTED SALES MANAGER 
of excellent individual sales and ex- 
ecutive ability with outstanding per- 
sonality, capable of handling a sales 
force of twenty men, city and coun- 
try, for an old established Chicago 
house, manufacturing bulk Flavoring 
Kxtracts to the wholesale Ice Cream 
and Confectionery Trade, also Fruits 
and Syrups to the Soda _ Fountain 
through jobbers. Give past experience, 
sales and executive ability. Protestant 
preferred. All applications held in 
confidence. Address X-725, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


OPENING FOR A COMPETENT 

candy maker who has the ability 
and will act as working foreman and 
superintendent as the business grows. 
We prefer a man married, willing to 
start at moderate wages and experi- 
enced in chocolate work—our line con- 
sists of high-grade chocolates—but 
preferably experienced in all branches. 
Must be an organizer, capable of han- 
dling help and obtaining satisfactory 
results. In answering give age, ex- 
perience, whether married or single, 
salary wanted and when you can re- 
port. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for the right man to grow up 
with our business which has made 
wonderful strides since its inception. 
Plant located in small Pennsylvania 
city of about 8,500. Address “BD,” 
“ The Manufacturing Confectioner 
Publishing Co. 





WANTED — SALESMEN WELL 

acquainted in their territory with the 
jobbing trade to carry fast selling 
specialties. Commission basis. Give 
references and territory covered. Ad- 
dress X-726, % The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


HELP WANTED. 

WANTED—SALESMAN CALL- 

ing on wholesale manufacturers 
to handle money making specialty 
as a side line. Small sample speaks 
for itself and makes the sale. State 
territory you cover and give ref- 
erences. Address M. M. C., in care 
of The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


WANTED—AN ALL AROUND 

candy maker. One who is able to 
act as working foreman in cream 
and hard goods departments, in a 
well equipped, small factory. Good 
location in a town of about 2,000, 
with a good business. Write at once, 
giving all necessary details. Ad- 
dress U-698, in care of the Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 
WANTED — CHIEF ENGINEER 

for large plant in Middle West. 
Must understand candy machinery, 
refrigeration and steam boilers. Po 
sition open January first. Address 
U-701, care The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 











WHOLESALE CANDY EXPERT, 

thoroughly experienced, for large 
candy factory making all lines, to ex 
periment on improvements, with ability 
to originate and perfect new candies. 
Liberal starting salary with big oppor 
tunity for right man, State in full past 
experience, giving concern employed 
with, how long, and in what capacity 
I. J. Brach & Sons, 4656 West Kinzie 
St., Chicago. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 
for established manufacturing 
plant in Western Canada. Oppor- 
tunity will be given to obtain an in- 
terest in same. Applications confi- 
dential. Address U-702, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


POSITION WANTED. 





POSITION WANTED—A PRAC- 

tical candy man having a fair knowl- 
edge of candy and all its details, good 
at improving old formulas and intro- 
ducing new lines, wishes to connect 
with a good, reliable house first of 
year. Address X-727, % The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner. 
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POSITION WANTED. 


WANTED POSITION YOUNG 

man with well-rounded experience, 
initiative and personality, desires con- 
nection as assistant to President, Gen 
eral Manager or Executive. (ppor 
tunity governs compensation. Highest 
credentials. Address X-721, “% The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 
WANTED POSITION ABOUT 

January 15, as superintendent in 
candy plant by young, aggressive man. 
Thoroughly acquainted with costs, 
handling of help and quality and quan- 
tity production. Can build entire line, 
if necessary. Fifteen years’ experi 
ence. Address X-722, % The Manu 
facturing Confectioner. 


WANTED POSITION—TO MAKE 

connection with good, reliable house 
making full line of candies and choco- 
lates. I can double your business the 
first year on my plan of going direct 
to retailer with a popular-priced gen- 
eral line of bulk, package and bar sta- 
ple candies and chocolates of every 
kind. Large volume of business de- 
veloped on price basis through a large 
capacity production program, using 
every modern efficient manufacturing 
method, also developing a highly ef- 
ficient organization in every branch of 
the business. Can satisfy interested 
parties as to my ability, experience and 
character in every manner. Can invest 
some capital. For interview please ad- 
dress X-723, % The Manufacturing 
Contectioner. 


SUPERINTENDENT WITH FULL 
knowledge of the manufacture of a 
general line of candy. Quantity pro- 
duction, costs, etc. Also capable of 
organizing sales force for wholesale 
or retail trade. Address T-687, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


POSITION WANTED—COCOA 
and chocolate maker wants a po- 
sition. He learned his trade in Hol- 
land and has had many years expe- 
rience in America. Will go any- 
where. Address W706, care The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 
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What About Plans to Improve Your 
Production and Line for Early 1926 Business? 


Model M Sucker 
Machine 
























































Snow Plow 
Cream Beater 










































































Chocolate Mixer 































































































































































































Caramel Cutter 
Starch Buck Caramel Sizer 
our success is more than ever dependent 
on ability to fill orders quickly, a con- 
dition which will continue for some time. 





Racine machines for speed, volume and quality 


We invite inquiries 











Racine Confectioners’ Machinery Co. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, UV. S. A. 






































































































































